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AUGUST 20 and 21 ARE THE DATES 


FOR THE 


3ist NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards—North Salt Lake, Utah 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


509 Pacific National Life Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


Catalogs Available July 15 


THE RAM IS HALF THE FLOCK 


Mark that Calendar 
NOW! 
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* Opportunity 
for Industry 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union 
Pacific are those located in, or near by, the following cities: 


Omaha, Neb. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 
(Fairfax District) 

Denver, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


As the map shows, all these cities 
lines of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Whe Frogressive 
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Ogden, Utah 
Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


are located on the main 


The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L.C.L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 

These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 


many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 


Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 

You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. regarding industrial districts in territory served 
by Union Pacific. 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific’ 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Straleqic Middle Ladle 





























Internal parasites cost sheep raisers millions of 
dollars each year. Don’t let these greedy worms 
gobble up your profit. Clean them out with the 
proper veterinary medicine—and let your sheep get 
the full benefit of their feed. Their gain in weight 
is your gain in profit! 


Many breeders have learned to rely on tested Dow 
products for safe animal parasite control. They're 
recommended by those who know. Phenothiazine, 
for example, is a remarkably effective control for 
stomach and nodular worms. It is but one of the 
quality products that has earned for Dow chemicals 
the confidence of leading manufacturers of veteri- 
nary medicine. 


CONSULT THOSE WHO KNOW 


your veterinarian * your medical supply house 


your county agent ¢ your local dealer 


Phenothiazine 


ONE OF MANY DOW PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING 


OTHER DOW PRODUCTS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 


DIPHENYLAMINE—used in screw worm control 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE—for the removal of round and hookworms 
HEXACHLORETHANE—best known control for common liver fluke 
EPSOM SALT—special stock food supplement 

“MIKE” SULFUR llent diti 

DDT—specific formulations for animal insecticides 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Lovis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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THE COVER 


Branding the sheep, a spring scene in the 
state of Washington, graces our front cover 
this month. The photographer is Migs 
Mary MacLennan of Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton. 


The Cutting Chute 


Lamb Boycott Called Off 

The A.F. of L. Western Federation of 
Butchers threatened to boycott California 
lamb and mutton starting April 20, unless 
wage demands of shearers were satisfied 
by that date. The sheep shearers’ union js 
a division of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butchers Union of North America, 

On April 19, however, the Union called 
the boycott off with an announcement that 
50 California sheep contractors had signed 
union contracts. 


The Country’s Largest Wool Clip 

The largest individually owned wool clij 
in the United States was shorn around the 
middle of April on the Schleicher County 
and Terrell County ranches operated by Ray 
Willoughby of San Angelo, Texas, one of 
the vice presidents of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

This year’s clip will yield about 300,000 
pounds of wool, Mr. Willoughby estimates, 
which is about 40 per cent below the record 
clips of around 500,000 pounds during the 
early war years, 

Practically all of the wool is 12-months’ 
wool, as Mr. Willoughby breeds few sheep 
and buys lambs in the fall and carries them 
over until spring. The sheep are shipped 
to market about 30 days after shearing in 
25 car lots. This year, Mr. Willoughby fig- 
ures they will weigh between 85 and 100 
pounds. Shipments are made to the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, and Fort Worth 
markets after a week or 10-day feed at the 
— Feed Yards just outside of Kansas 

ity. 

In addition to sheep, Mr. Willoughby runs 
about 3,000 breeding cows and about 1500 
steers. 


Mrs. Fanny Budge Dies 

Mrs, Fanny Morgan Budge of Paris, 
Idaho, died in a Salt Lake City hospital on 
April 21, of a heart ailment. Since the 
death of her husband, Arthur Budge, in 
1939, Mrs. Budge had operated a 3,000- 
acre stock ranch and bought quality rams 
at the National Ram Sale to sire her sheep 
flocks. 


Judging Contest 

With the re-opening this fall of livestock 
expositions, closed during the war, the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board announce 
es that it will again sponsor intercollegiate 
meat judging contests at these events. 

Teams of animal husbandry and home 
economics students from colleges and uni- 
versities will have the opportunity to put 
to a practical test, the knowledge they have 
gained in their meat courses. Three stu- 
dents constitute a team. In this competition 
they are required to judge carcasses and 
cuts of beef, pork and lamb and to give 
written reasons for their placings. A trophy 
is awarded in each contest to the winning 
team. Awards are also made to the highest- 
scoring contestant. 


Golden Jubilee of Auto Industry 
_Fifty years ago the first horseless cat 
riage appeared on the streets of Detroit. It 
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was built and driven by Charles B. King. 
Today, the automotive industry of Ameri- 
ca is preparing to celebrate the Golden 
Jubilee in a colorful event covering May 31, 
June 1 and 2. 

Tribute to the industry’s pioneers, sur- 
vivors of the horseless carriage era, whose 
vision and courage helped put the nation 
on wheels, will feature a public ceremony. 
Among those to be honored in addition to 
Charles B. King, Detroit, are J. Frank 
Duryea, early maker of gasoline motor 
wagons; Henry Ford, father of mass pro- 
duction, who drove his first car in Detroit 
on June 4, 1896; Ransom E. Olds, who 
pioneered the assembly line; Charles W. 
Nash; William C. Durant; General William 
§. Knudsen; Barry Oldfield, and Ralph 
DePalma. 

While the jubilee was originally planned 
for Detroit, it is now being taken up en- 
thusiastically by leading cities of the coun- 
try and parades and other affairs are be- 
ing planned. 

—National Highway Users Conference 


Screwworm Situation for 
1946 Season 


Screwworms won’t cause much trouble to 
stockmen this coming season, according to 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. At the present time it appears as if 
screwworm areas may have the lightest 
year since 1939. Adverse weather condi- 
tions appear to have killed all overwinter- 
ing screwworms from Texas to Florida. 


Awards for Research in 
Animal Production 

Professor and Mrs. F. B. Morrison of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, pub- 
lishers of Morrison’s Feed and Feeding, are 
providing funds for 5 annual awards to 
members of the American Society of Animal 
Production for outstanding research of di- 
rect importance to livestock production. 

Each year’s award is to consist of $1,000 
in cash and a gold medal or other suitable 
permanent form of recognition. All nomina- 
tions for the awards must be sent to reach 
W. G. Kammlade, secretary of the society, 
at Urbana, Illinois, by June 15 of the year 
in which the award is to be made. 


Shifts In Grazing Service Personnel 

E. R. Greenslet, formerly regional grazier 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, is now filling 
that position at Rawlins, Wyoming, while 
Major Ed Pierson, just released from the 
army, is going back to his old position as 
regional grazier at Albuquerque. 

Boyd S. Hammond has been transferred 
from Rawlins, Wyoming, to the Nevada- 
California region as assistant regional 
grazier with headquarters at Reno. He 
fills the position formerly held by Huling 
E. Ussery, who is now serving with the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs as live- 
stock specialist in Venzuela. All changes 
were effective April 15. 


U. S. Sheep Station Field Day 


A field day will be held on May 24, 1946, 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the In- 
termountain Forest and Range Experiment 
alga Forest Service, U.S.D.A., cooper- 
ating, 

The program will begin promptly at 9:00 
am. on May 24 and will afford an oppor- 
tunity for the sheepmen and others to ex- 
amine the results of various practices of 
range improvement; such as, rotation graz- 
ng, sagebrush burning, and reseeding. 
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What is 


Hidden Hunger 


Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 
sire for certain essential elements not 
ordinarily supplied in feed. As a 
result, livestock eat excessive!y in re- 
lation to gains in weight and waste 
protein. Fhin fleece is a sure sign 
of it in sheep. 

Hidden Hunger is often 


directly due to lack of salt. 


= Ln, 

Experiments show that lack of salt can 

take as much as one pound of wool in 9 
rE IS EASY to understand why hid- 


it Free Choice. In this way it is avail- 





den hunger for salt can make such 
a difference in wool production. 


Pound for pound, sheep and lambs 
need more salt than any other livestock. 
Wool is practically pure protein. The 
body of a sheep on a dry matter basis 
is approximately 40 per cent protein. 

Obviously an animal can supply the 
protein in its meat, milk, bone, muscle, 
and wool only to the degree it digests 
and assimilates the protein in its feed. 

By supplying the chlorine for hydro- 
chloric acid in the digestive system, 
without which protein is not digested 
but wasted, salt exerts a major influence 
on protein digestion and assimilation, 

Salt also supplies sodium for bile 
which aids in the digestion of fats, as 
well as influences and stimulates the 
entire digestive system, 


The best way to feed salt is to feed 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 


gains . ‘2 ~ ye a best to feed 

salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, . 

hogs, sheep, harses . . . gives plans Vy, a 
for salt feeders. Every livestock é LYS f, 
owner needs a copy. Write today. (S~847> 


Mailed FREE. Morton Salt C 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


able all the time and in any quantity 
that livestock want, especially when 
they’re eating. It’s the only way in 
which you can be sure that your ani- 
mals are getting enough for the most 
economical and profitable production. 


Agricultural leaders recommend salt 
feeding stations wherever livestock 
gather—in the barnyard, the pasture, 
along the creek. 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


In a feeding test at Purdue, hogs which 
got no salt cost $12.53 per hundred 
pounds of gain as against $8.68 for 
hogs which got salt Free Choice. Act 
on these facts! Feed salt Free 
Choice to your livestock... and, 
always feed Morton’s Free Choice 
Salt, the most famous of all. 










Ory 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Floyd W. Lee, President 
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Don Clyde, President 
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Flocks of sheep including the Columbia, 
Corriedale, Targhee and Rambouillet types 
will be examined in full fleece. Individual 
sheep will be sheared and mutton qualities, 
wool grade, value and shrinkage discussed. 
The ram flock will be divided by breeds. 
Breeding methods will be discussed and 
analyzed in the light of wool production . 

Dubois, Idaho, is the place. 


“Uncle Sam—World’s Largest 
Landlord” 


Under the above title, the American Na- 

tional Livestock Association is distributing 
“a study of the major public land holdings 

of the United States, particularly those used 
or useful in connection with agricultural 
production, with information as to the laws, 
rules and regulations under which the 
lands are administered and made available 
to citizens generally, with reference to any 
special privileges accorded World War II 
veterans.” 

Compiled by Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National, the bulletin, as far 
as we know, is the only one of its kind— 
a single source for information on the 
various types of lands administered by 
government agencies. 


Mrs. Arthur J. Peavey to Re-Marry 

An AP dispatch out of Washington, 
D. C., on April 27, says that Senator Way- 
land Brooks (R), Illinois, and Mrs. Arthur 
J. Peavey have announced plans for their 
marriage in Washington on May 8. Mrs. 
Peavey is the daughter of the late Senator 
John Thomas of Idaho. Senator Brooks, 
now serving his second term in the United 
States Senate, maintains homes in Chicago 
and on a farm in LaSalle County, Illinois. 


Textile Foundation 

F. W. Hobbs, formerly president of the 
Arlington Mills, was re-elected chairman 
of the Textile Foundation for the seven- 
teenth time at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington on April 17. The Textile Founda- 
tion is in the process of liquidation and when 
its current funds are gone, its work is to 
be continued by the Institute of Textile Re- 
search at Princeton University. 


A Feather In the Wind? 


The International Wool Textile Organiza- 
tion with representatives from Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
Argentina, Italy and Spain held its first 
post-war meeting in London, April 1. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted where- 
by each representative agreed to appeal to 
its government to abolish “all ties and re- 
strictions” on wool trade, and to allow “free 
trade for all kinds of wool products to be 
established throughout the world once and 
for all.” A copy of the resolution was sent 
to the United Nations Organization. 


F. A. Ellenwood Sells Crossbred Stock 
Fred A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California, 
a former president and now an honorary 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, recently sold his entire flock 
of Rambouillet-Columbia crossbred ewes to 
J. F. Levy of Corning, California. The 250 
ewes and their lambs brought $17 per pair. 
Mr. Levy also purchased 150 yearling ewes 
out of the wool at $17 per head. 
—California Wool Grower 
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National Wool Growers Association includes a year's 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues ané 
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The Washington Picture 


[Z is necessary to make quite an ad- 

justment when returning to Washing- 
ton, D. C., after a few months of com- 
parative calm in the West; and it is a 
considerable job to try and. figure out 
what is being done and why. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
so-called “must” legislation before both 
Houses of Congress. The first of April 
saw the Senate in debate over the bill 
authorizing the British loan of $3,750,- 
000,000, and at the present time, ex- 
perts forecast passage, although there 
is opposition from many quarters to its 
enactment. 


0.P.A. 

The most interesting and largest at- 
tended hearing is being held by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which intends to complete testi- 
mony on the extension of the Office of 
Price Administration early the week 
of May 5. 

It is presently believed that the 
O.P.A. will be extended but will be re- 
stricted in its operation. It is anticipat- 
ed that the Senate, although not going 
so far as the House, will pass restric- 
tive amendments and permit industry 
sufficient relief to increase production, 
which of course is needed to retard in- 
flationary pressure. 


Telegrams and letters have been 
pouring into the offices of the Senators 
from constituents back home, the ma- 
jority of which indicate extension of 
price control without so-called crippl- 
ing amendments. No doubt the propa- 
ganda campaign that is being car- 
ried on by the various government 
agencies is responsible for much of this 
response from the country. 

An impartial witness attending the 
hearings, without question, must realize 
from the testimony that has been 
presented, the importance of restrict- 
ing the powers of O.P.A. in order that 


increased production of goods may 
result. 


Elsewhere in this issue, you will find 
a summary of the amendments passed 
by the House. These are the “crippling 
amendments” referred to above, which 
relieve the pressure on price ceilings 
and reduce the powers of O.P.A. If 
passed by the Senate, it would mean 
the end of consumer subsidies, and 
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from our industry’s standpoint, the 
lamb subsidy program would be re- 
placed by higher ceiling prices on the 
dressed meat beginning June 30, 1946. 

There is some rumor that if the Sen- 
ate passes the measure in substantially 
the same form as the House of Repre- 
sentatives already has, the Presi- 
dent will veto the act, and then a 
new bill will be drawn much modified, 
an extending resolution of short dura- 
tion will be passed, or the President 
will invoke some of his powers under 
the War Powers Act to maintain a part 
of price control. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


1946 

June 3-5: Intermountain Junior Fat 
tock Show, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

July 9: Arizona Wool Growers’ Con- 


vention, Flagstaff. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Denver, Colorado. 
July 30-31: San Angelo (Texas) Sheep 

Show and Sale. 
August 7: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 
August 13-14: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendle- 
ton. 

August 20-21: National Ram 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 
September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, 

Casper 
September 28: Pocatello (Idaho) Ram 
Sale. 
October 4: 
Sale. 
November 16-24: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco. 
November 22: California Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, San Francisco. 
November 30-December 7: Interna- 
tional Livestock Stock Exposition, 
Chicago. 


Sale, 


Craig (Colorado) 


Ram 


1947 


January 8-10: American National Live- 
stock Convention, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

January 26-30: National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, and American 
Wool Council Meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 








It is felt that the Senate will take 


until around May 20 to pass this Senate 
bill. 


Wool Legislation 

Time is growing extremely short for 
the passage of the wool bill in this 
session of Congress, and your repre- 
sentatives are becoming very much 
concerned over the prospect because of 
the vast amount of so-called “must” 
legislation and the temper of Congress 
to adjourn and build up fences for 
the coming election. 

It is definitely understood, however, 
that the legislation will be vigorously 
pushed before the middle of May. It 
is hoped that extended hearings will 
not be necessary and that it will be 
possible to get the bill on the legislative 
calendar shortly after the hearing. 

It is understood that the Boston wool 
trade will oppose both Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s (Wyoming) (S-2033) and Sen- 
ator Robertson’s (Wyoming) (S-1874) 
bills. Congressmen Granger (Utah) 
and Robertson (North Dakota) have 
also introduced like bills in the House 
and it is hoped that hearings will be 
held in the House and Senate at about 
the same time. It is anticipated that 
from these bills and proposals at the 
héarings will come legislation stabiliz- 
ing the wool industry. 


Feed Situation 


On page 12 of the April issue of the 
Wool Grower, a warning was issued 
concerning the “tight feed situation.” 
All producers who do not have their 
winter protein or concentrate feeds or 
know definitely where they can secure 
them should heed this situation . 

The great demand for. feed grains 
to fulfill our governments commit- 
ments’ to foreign countries may result 
in much difficulty in securing feed 
for breeding stock next winter. 

There is no doubt of the need to 
feed the starving peoples of the world, 
and we of course should do all possible 
to get supplies to them. The mainte- 
nance of breeding stock is also import- 
ant to our own people and sufficient 
feed must be secured. 

The principle used by the govern- 
ment to secure this grain for shipment, 
according to Senator Capehart (In- 


5 








diana), puts the government in the 
black market business. A premium of 
30 cents a bushel is being offered pro- 
ducers above the existing ceiling price 
for grain. This is reportedly slightly 
higher than the present black market. 
This system used by the government 
makes it impossible for anyone need- 
ing feed supplies to purchase these sup- 
plies in the legitimate market. 


J. M. J. 





Railroads Ask Rate 
Increase 


ON April 15, 1946, the railroads filed 
a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking permission 
to increase, on May 15, 1946, all freight 
rates and charges 25 per cent, with 
certain minor exceptions. The Com- 
mission docketed the petition as Ex- 
Parte 162, reopened Ex Parte 148, and 
set both dockets for hearing on May 
3. Opposition of the National Wool 
Growers Association will be handled by 
its traffic counsel, Charles E. Blaine. 
The increase of 16 cents an hour in 
wages of railroad employees recently 
granted, increased costs of materials, 
and a severe decline in traffic and reve- 
nues from freight rates are set up in the 
railroads’ petition as grounds for grant- 
ing the 25 per cent increase. 

Under Ex Parte 148, the railroads 
were given a 6 per cent increase in 
freight rates on most commodities, (3 
per cent on agricultural crops including 
livestock and wool) early in 1942, but 
realizing that much greater revenues 
were going into the railroads’ coffers 
under the heavy military traffic, a year 
later, April 12, 1943, the IL.C.C. sus- 
pended the increases. At various times 
since then the suspension has been con- 
tinued and late in 1945, it was extended 
to six months after the legal termina- 
tion of the war. Now the Commission 
is going to reconsider that case in con- 
nection with the new docket. 

Exceptions to the general 25 per cent 
increase asked by the railroads include 
the rates on cotton, fruits and vege- 
tables, sugar, iron and steel, coal and 
coke, and some building materials. 
Specific increases, but less than 25 per 
cent, are asked on these commodities. 

No increase is asked on passenger 
fares; a 10 per cent increase granted 
under Ex Parte 148 has been in effect 
since early in 1942, 
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House O. P. A. Bill 


"THE House of Representatives passed 

the bill to extend the Office of Price 
administration on April 18, 1946 with a 
number of amendments, which the 
O.P.A. claims will ruin the Act. 


The first amendment offered by Con- 
gressman Wolcott of Michigan changed 
the expiration date in the proposed bill 
from June 30, 1947, to March 31, 1947; 
in other words, cut down the life of 
O.P.A. to nine months instead of the 
proposed year. 


A second amendment, which receiv- 
ed the largest vote, was an amendment 
by Congressman Wolcott providing 
that no maximum price should be es- 
tablished below a price which would 
reflect to producers, processors, and 
distributors (including retailers) the 
sum of (1) current cost of producing, 
processing, and distributing such com- 
modity as determined by the establish- 
ed commercial accounting practices of 
the industry, and (2) a reasonable 
profit thereon. 

Another amendment which passed 
by a larger majority was the one in- 
troduced by Congressman Gossett pro- 
viding for decontrol. So far as agricul- 
tural products are concerned, this 
amendment provides: 


(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to make a determination as to 
whether the supply of a commodity is 
equal to the domestic consumption. If 
it is, the Secretary shall so certify to 
the O. P. A., who must, within 10 days 
thereafter, remove all price ceilings 
with respect to such commodity. 


(b) When the production of any agri- 
cultural commodity for the past 12 
months equals or exceeds the produc- 
tion of this commodity during the 12- 
month period, July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941, then such fact shall be certified 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
Price Administrator; and the Price Ad- 
ministrator, within 10 days after such 
notice, must remove all price ceilings 
from such commodity and all commodi- 
ties for human consumption derived 
therefrom. 

Another amendment by Congress- 
man Wolcott provides that consumer 
subsidies shall be reduced not less than 
25 per cent within 45 days from the 
date of passage of the extension of the 
Act; and 25 per cent each 45 days there- 
after, until all subsidies are removed. 

Another amendment of interest to 


wool growers was proposed by Con- 
gressman Flannagan, Chairman of the 
House Agricultural Committee. It pro- 
vides that “ no funds heretofore or here- 
after appropriated or borrowed under 
Congressional authorization by or in 
custody of control of any government 
agency, including government owned 
or controlled corporations shall be used 
after June 30, 1946, to continue any 
existing program or to institute any 
new program for the payment of sub- 
sidies on livestock or meat derived 
from livestock, or for the purchase of 
such commodity for resale at a loss, 
thereby subsidizing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the purchase, sale, or distribu- 
tion of such commodity, except that 
nothing contained herein shall prevent 
the payment of obligations created un- 
der existing programs which accrued 
prior to June 30, 1946: and provided 
further that in order to prevent a reduc- 
tion in livestock prices upon elimina- 
tion of such livestock and meat subsi- 
dy payment, the administrator shall 
make corresponding increases in maxi- 
mum prices of livestock, meat, and 
meat products, to compensate for the 
removal of such subsidy.” 


This means that livestock and meat 
subsidies will close on June 30, 1946, 
and that increases in ceilings on live- 
stock and meat to compensate for the 
loss in the subsidy will be made. That 
is of course, if this amendment is car- 
ried in the Senate version of the bill 
and if it is passed. 

An amendment in which many live- 
stock producers were interested was 
introduced by Congressman Wads- 
worth of New York. This amendment, 
the only important one that failed to 
pass the House, was: ‘“Notwithstand- 
ing any provisions of this Act, no regu- 
lation, order, directive or allocation 
shall be issued, made or maintained 
(including directives for distribution 
or price schedules) with respect to 
livestock or any edible product, process- 
ed in whole or in substantial part from 
livestock.” One hundred seventy two 
Congressmen voted for this amend- 
ment, and 223 voted against it. 

The bill has now moved over into the 
Senate and hearings are being held 
before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. They will possibly 
continue for a week or 10 days. It is 
impossible to tell in what form the bill 
will be passed, but it is reported that a 
good many Senators look with favor 
on the amendments which were adopt 
ed by the House. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Additional Time Allowance 


I believe most stockmen are fairly famil- 
iar with this policy. Please note that no 








ec During exceptional years when forage charge is made when the livestock are al- 
4 plants make unusually early and luxuri- lowed on 15 days in advance, or 15 days 
ant growth or when prolonged favorable after the expiration of the regular grazing 
2. B & growing conditions result in unusually season. On the other hand, a refund may 
iT i C a t i 0 n S large forage crops, the supervisor may al- he allowed where the livestock are held 
n low livestock to = the — — off after the regular opening date or re- 
up to 15 days in advance of the date fixe moved before the regular closing date. 
at e for the beginning of the grazing period 
d or he may authorize them to remain on : eae sie 
4 X Cc i n ep the range for maximum of 15 days after _ The clause is carried in the ——— 
the expiration date, without additional %° that there will be a clear understan = | 
y charge. The additional time allowed fF Sttual practice, where it is desirable £0 
ly XP LANATION of paragraphs - the er = posing peed g oe hold livestock off after the regular opening 
b- application for grazing permits as of period will be stated in the grazing ate or remove them before the regular 
ad revised last November is contained in permit, but permission to enter before or losing date, the local forest officer discus- 
: remain after the regularly established %¢8 conditions with the permittees, and with 
of a letter sent by W. L. Dutton, Chief of dates will be given by written notice to their advisory boards, if the permittees so 
3S, the Division of Range Management, the applicant or applicants. — pro is one gar of —S policy 
. : . : at has been applied almost wholly on a 
li- to the regional foresters in regions 1 to Catal ait tianlian tied cooperative basis in the past. Moreover, 
u- 6 on April 15, 1946. The letter follows: , 3 under application of the policy in the past, 
at for Protection grazing periods have been extended more 
nt Reference is made to paragraphs (d), During years of retarded spring growth often than they have been shortened. 
(g), (h), and (i) of Form 879, “Application it may be necessary to require the per- 
ws for Grazing Permit,” revised as of Novem- — . a. re a = — Clause (h) 
e ber 1945. al forest until after the established open- , ; ; 
ed These clauses, or their equivalents, have ing date in the spring in order to protect a oa pore ; 
been carried in the application form for the the range from damage. Such delay must (h) The number of livestock and grazing 
1C- ast several years, and until this year no be in accordance with the lateness of period specified in the permit or validat- 
1a- Soesiniets have reached us about the word- growth during the particular season. ing Statement Form 861 may be adjusted 
si- ing of them. Nevertheless, in view of com- pF ony ong i — ~j bang forest 
all plaints and suggestions recently received, In years of drought, or when for any officer in charge to be needed for range 
é it appears that some explanation of the reason the forage is utilized as fully as it protection. 
xl- clauses is in order; also some changes in should be before the end of the grazing 
ind wording in at least two of the clauses. period, and damage is being done or may This clause, or its equivalent, has been a 
the be done to forage, soil, and watershed part of the application form for many 
Clause (d) values, forest officers may require per- years. It has always been intentionally 
he a ee mittees to remove their livestock from rigid so as to leave no doubt about the 
att Gente tex webealt wamenes the uo the forest before the close of the estab- authority of the Forest Service to make ad- 
eat rae if tf P t lished period. Usually such curtailment justments for range protection. In practice, 
146 eget F cgsect p> Rage Big: vali cg in the of the grazing period, because of weather however, the policy has been, and still is, to 
iy oe it ji ed tes te t f conditions, involves short periods only, give adequate notice of planned reductions. 
_ oo the yr id r =f Mapas Pa and ordinarily these are compensated for This spring Reg. G-4 was amended to in- 
the ~ ys ati ae bates pe hatha cages by the extended periods authorized during clude the “adequate notice” feature by 
‘hat th ne of jhe taeeet peer calles Bs exceptionally favorable years. Where such adding a clause to read that “except in 
car ‘ . —_ curtailment of permitted use becomes — emergencies, notice of —, 
. en : necessary and involves appreciable periods reductions will be given not later than the 
bill oo Baan ag B nacge nll —— ta), of time, the unearned grazing fees may be _ close of the summer grazing season.’? When 
with essentially its present wording, ‘oan refunded or credited to succeeding periods. the application form is again reprinted, 
ive- one of them. The purpose of the clause is 
to call the applicant’s attention to the cir- 
was cumstances under which the permit may 





ads- be forfeited. It would not, therefore, be 
ent, desirable to discontinue the clause. No 


specific recommendations for change in 


d to wording have been received. ; s 
and- HEARING season is the time to 
egu- ee (9) , ii pick out and save your best 
: is clause reads as follows: 
ition (g) If in the judgment of the forest officer fleeces for the wool shows. The 
ined in charge the forage is not ready to be One shown here is the champion 
ition grazed at the beginning of — 7 yom fleece at the 1946 National West- 
: grazing season, upon request of the for- 
t to est officer, I will defer placing my live- _— Wool Show at Denver. It won 
cess- stock on the forest range as long as may the silver plaque offered by the 
from . pena to — —- to bn ome. National Wool Growers Associa- 
will remove my livestock from the fores . . 
two before the expiration of the designated tion for the champion fleece at 
end- grazing season if in the judgment of the this show. Preliminary premium 
— —. * ores further grazing lists of the 5th Annual National 
o the a a Western Wool Show to be held in 
held This clause has been printed in the appli- January, 1947, in conjunction with 
Cur- cation form since 1939. Its provisions have the National Western Livestock 
‘bh been a part of grazing policy for a much Sh : feat distributed 
ssibly longer period. In order to provide a better Ow, are now being distributed. 


It is understanding of the purpose of the clause Copies may be had from the Na- 


: I am quoting below those paragraphs of 4; : 
e bill the grazing manual which contain the policy tional Western Stock Show, Union 


that @ not only about holding the livestock off Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado. 





favor eam the range is ready but also the policy Many other wool shows, discon- 
,dopt- nag — them on ahead of the regu- tinued during the war, are also being held this year, including the Pacific In- 
: ternational. 
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clause (h) will be expanded to include the 
added wording in the regulation. 


Clause (i) 


This clause reads as follows: 

(i) When requested by the forest super- 
visor, I will pay into the Cooperative 
Work Fund, in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
an amount not in excess of the usual an- 
nual grazing fees for the number of live- 
stock and season of use shown in the 
Statement Form 861 validating my graz- 
ing permit, to be used for protection, im- 
provement, and betterment of the range 
within any part of the forest. 


The present wording has been in effect 
during the past four years. It was not in- 
tended to be applied as a demand for co- 
operative funds in addition to the grazing 


Permittees know that it has never 


fees. 
been applied to require payments over and 
above their regular grazing fees. Neverthe- 
less, we do agree that it is poorly worded. 
Therefore, when the form is again reprinted, 
clause (i) will be changed to read: 


(i) When requested by the forest super- 
visor I will pay into the Cooperative Work 
Fund an amount equal to the difference 
between the regular grazing fees and 
the amount of grazing fees deposited by 
me, to be used for protection, improve- 
ment, and betterment of the range with- 
in any part of the forest. 


The new grazing permit form 656, as you 
know, carries essentially the same clauses 
as the application form. Changes above in- 
dicated for the application form will also be 
included in the next reprinting of the graz- 
ing permit form. 








More About Food and Feed 


HE human as well as the animal 

population of the United States will 
undoubtedly feel the pinch from the 
tight grain situation. Not meeting its 
commitments for foreign relief, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is exerting pressure in various 
forms to draw the necessary amounts 
from supplies in this country. 


Failure of the certificate plan, which 
provides for the government to pay 
farmers the price for wheat delivered 
now that prevails on any day the farmer 
may select between the date of deliv- 
ery and April 1, 1947, to bring out suf- 
ficient wheat stocks, the government 
is now offering a bonus of 30 cents per 
bushel to May 25. 


Since millers cannot offer anything 
above ceiling prices, this action means 
that they will have to depend on pre- 
sent inventories, which are rapidly 
growing very low, to supply domestic 
needs. Fear also is expressed that com- 
mercial elevators may now hold on to 
their supplies in the hope of getting 
more money. 


An offer of 30 cents per bushel bonus 
for 50 million bushels of corn of a cer- 
tain specified weight and grade (No. 
3 or better, or corn grading No. 4 on test 
weight only) has also been made by the 
department. By this step the govern- 
ment hopes to secure some of the corn 
that is now going into black markets at 
prices that are said to be from 25 to 30 
cents above ceilings. It also hopes to 
draw some of the corn now being fed 
to livestock by farmers who claim they 
can market their corn more profitably 
by feeding it to stock than by selling it 
at ceiling prices. 
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The corn purchased by the govern- 
ment will be exported as whole grain 
for human consumption, exported as 
processed meal and grits, and also sup- 
plied to domestic processors for the 
manufacture of essential products ap- 
proved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Another step to get the corn out was 
taken by the government on April 26 
when it called all federal loans on the 
1945 corn crop, effective May 1. This 
action was taken by the government in 
the hope that farmers will sell some of 
the 2% million bushels of corn covered 
by loans now, instead of holding it un- 
til September 1, the original date of 
maturity for the loans. 


Meantime, War Food Order 145 effec- 
tive April 1, which among other things 
limited feed manufacturers to an 80 
per cent production of grain and 
grain products and by-products, is caus- 
ing a lot of trouble. The order would 
be all right, the feed manufacturers 
claim, if they could get their 80 per 
cent allotment. In March, feed plants 
operated at from 60 to 80 per cent of 
capacity; in April, they did not reach 
that level; and in May they expect to 
fill only about 50 to 70 per cent of their 
consumer demands, according to state- 
ments released by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 

A great deal of criticism and misun- 
derstanding is also arising over the dis- 
tribution of the protein feeds set aside 
under government orders. For ex- 
ample, Colorado and Wyoming did not 
receive any of the protein feeds set 
aside by the government during April 
but New Mexico got 2,116 tons. Ex- 


planation of this by officials is that the 
order which sets aside certain amounts 
(10 per cent in both April and May) 
of protein meals was to make it possible 
to supply areas where severe shortages 
exist, such as New Mexico. 

While we are assured that there 
will be no bread famine in this country, 
because the Department of Agricul- 
ture will release some of the wheat now 
being purchased at a premium for do- 
mestic use, the government can do 
nothing to expand meat and poultry 
supplies after the stock is killed. 

Ralph M. Field of Chicago, President 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, speaking before the 34th 
annual Feeders’ Day at the University 
of Nebraska on April 26, warned of the 
consequences of excessive liquidation 
of farm animals. “The reduction in 
meat, milk, butter, and eggs as a result 
of the feed shortage will not be felt 
fully for some months,” he said, “but 
when the pipeline is pinched at the feed 
manufacturers as it now is, it is inevi- 
table that it eventually will be felt at 
the consumer end. If liquidation of ani- 
mals goes too far either due to necessity 
or panic, we may cut breeding stock so 
far that it will take a long time to 
build our livestock and poultry popu- 
lation back up again.” 

It is evidently a time when everyone 
—consumer, producer, marketer, gov- 
ernment official — should consider 
every angle of this situation, use the 
food and feed now available wisely 
and pray for bumper crops in this and 
coming seasons. 

(On May 8, ceiling prices on corn were 
lifted 25 cents a bushel, on wheat 15 cents, 


and on other grains, different amounts, all 
effective May 31.—Ed.) 





Reduction Notices 
A REVISION of Regulation G-4 


Limits and Preferences was an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on February 19, 1946. Except for 
one change, the regulation is as set 
up in the January Wool Grower (page 
10). This change is in the form of an 
addition to the section covering reduc- 
tions in grazing preferences for range 
protection. That paragraph now reads 
as follows (new words in italics): 

“Any grazing preference may be re- 
duced for range protection at any time 
in any amount justified by range con- 
ditions, but except in extreme emer- 
gency, notice of scheduled reductions 
will be given not later than the close of 
the summer grazing season. 


The National Wool Grower 
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1945 World 
Meat Production; 
Future Prospects 


IF the human population of the United 

States had decreased during the past 
few years to the same extent as the 
sheep population, we might not be suf- 
fering from the housing shortages so 
common to many of our cities today. 
Not only has the sheep population 
declined in the United States, but the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture states 
that world sheep numbers in 1945 total- 
ed only 718 million head compared 
with a 1936-40 average of 754 million. 

With the heavy world demands for 
wool and meat, a domestic production 
of wool at the lowest point in 20 years, 
and the world’s sheep population con- 
siderably below average, perhaps this 
is an opportune time in which to enter 
the sheep business. However, the de- 
crease in world sheep population is 
probably not sufficient to benefit the 
domestic wool grower unless a sound 
wool program is adopted and the pre- 
sent tariff is maintained. 

Total world production of all kinds 
of carcass meats in 1945, excluding 
Asia and relatively unimportant coun- 
tries in Africa and Latin America, was 
about 59.3 billion pounds, according to 
estimates prepared by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 
D. A. These estimates exclude offal, 
rabbit and poultry meat. In 1944, total 
production was placed at 66.1 billion 
pounds and from 1934 to 1938, it aver- 
aged 65.8 billions. 

While 1945 meat output in the major 
supplying countries in North Ameri- 
ca and the Southern Hemisphere drop- 
ped sharply from the very high levels 
of 1945, production in these areas re- 
mained well above the prewar output. 
Of course, meat production in western 
Europe declined considerably during 
the war and remained at a low level 
during 1945. Because of the sharp drop 
in hog numbers in Germany by the end 
of 1944, meat output in central and 
eastern Europe in 1945 was below the 
previous year, notwithstanding consid- 
erable liquidation of livestock. 

For Europe, excluding the Soviet 
Union, meat production in 1944 had de- 
clined to 70 per cent of the pre war 
level. Preliminary estimates show the 
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1945 output to be only 57 per cent of 
pre-war. Little improvement is expect- 
ed in 1946. 

Official figures of the Soviet Union 
indicate a production of 7.3 billion 
pounds of meat in 1938. Because of 
heavy livestock losses in the principal 
producing regions of that country, 
meat production in 1944 had dropped 
considerably. Livestock numbers, how- 
ever, increased about six to seven per 
cent during 1945, with the largest in- 
crease in hogs and cattle. Part of this in- 
crease is attributed to the acquisition 
of livestock (mostly cows) from former 
Axis countries. 


put of pork in the fall of 1946 compared 
to last year. Because of favorable pas- 
ture and feed conditions that have pre- 
vailed in midwestern and range states, 
the output of beef and veal reached 
high levels in 1944 and 1945 in the 
United States. Similar conditions have 
existed in Canada. 

Mutton and lamb production in Aus- 
tralia dropped appreciably in 1945 as 
compared to 1944, but in spite of drouth 
conditions and heavy losses in sheep, 
estimated at about 18 million head, 
output continues above prewar. In 
New Zealand and Argentina, mutton 
and lamb output was relatively high 
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World sheep numbers totaled 718 million head at the beginning of 1945, compared with a 


1936-40 average of 754 million. 


Numbers reached record levels in 1942, but sharp declines since 


1942 in the United States, Australia, and Europe reduced numbers below pre-war levels. Map prepared 


by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Meat production in the United King- 
dom showed a slight improvement in 
1945 over 1944 but production is still 
only about 75 per cent of the pre-war 
average. Pork production is about one 
half of prewar; lamb and mutton about 
75 per cent; and beef and veal about 90 
per cent. 


Aside from the further decline in 
meat output in Europe from 1944 to 
1945, the most pronounced change be- 
tween these two years has been the 
sharp drop in pork production in the 
United States, Canada and Argen- 
tina, a decline of 22, 30 and 31 per cent 
respectively compared with 1944. These 
changes largely reflect the higher prices 
of grains, which made it less advanta- 
geous to market corn and other feed 
grains through hog production than had 
been the case in the preceding years. 
In the United States the indicated rise 
in breeding of sows for spring farrow- 
ing should increase somewhat the out- 


in 1945. When conditions become more 
normal and exports of meat again come 
into the United States, our present 
tariff duty of seven cents a pound 
(dressed) may not be adequate to 
protect domestic lamb growers from 
foreign competition, especially New 
Zealand competition. Dressed lamb 
carcasses from that country can be 
landed here, duty paid, considerably 
below domestic costs. Production in 
Argentina, although slightly smaller 
in 1945, continues about double the 
prewar level. Of course, liquidation of 
flocks in the United States since 1942 
has greatly increased the lamb and 
mutton output over prewar. 


Prospects for food supplies from ani- 
mals in 1946 and 1947 are directly re- 
lated to total crop production, together 
with requirements of crops for direct 
human consumption. As production of 
nearly all staple food products during 
the 1945-46 season is below prewar, in- 
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cluding declines amounting to about 
8 per cent for wheat, 15 per cent for 
rye, 16 per cent for rice and 18 per 
cent for sugar, larger percentages of 
these and crops ordinarily grown for 
feed, as well, have been utilized for 
food, leaving reduced quantities for 
livestock production. Thus, very little 
progress is expected to be made in the 
expansion of livestock production in 
1946. 

With increased quantities of grain 
directed into human consumption, any 
restoration of production of meat and 
dairy products in Europe will be re- 
tarded during the immediate future, 
and outside Europe, production will 
tend to be restricted where dependent 
upon feed grains. High prices, how- 
ever, will tend to encourage production 
of cattle and sheep in some countries. 

Barring a serious decline in consum- 
er demand in the United States, which 
is not anticipated, it is quite apparent 
that all United States exportable meat 
supplies will find a ready outlet abroad 
in 1946 and 1947. E. E. M. 








Shearing Champ 


BRA Myers, 41, of Minersville, Utah 

was crowned, and we do mean 
crowned, shearing king at the first an- 
nual Wool Festival and Shearing Con- 
test at Craig, Colorado, on April 16. 
Clipping 5 sheep in 12 minutes and 38.1 
seconds, Myers believed he could have 
done a better job had he been in better 
training—this was only his third day 
at shearing this season. He won out 
over nine other contestants, some of 
whom had a better time but did not do 
such a good job at shearing. 

A crown of shears was placed on 
Myers’ head, while President Winder 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation presented him with a belt and 
silver buckle. 

Planned by the Routt-Moffat Wool 
Growers Association and the Craig 
Lions Club, the Wool Festival and 
Shearing Contest is to become an an- 
nual event. 

Another shearer to be honored re- 
cently is Charles Brinkerhoff of Inter- 
laken, New York. With a score of 91.5 
he won the New York State Sheep 
Shearing Contest at Cornell in compe- 
tition with 11 other professional shear- 
ers. The fastest time for any single 
lamb was 3.37 minutes made by Ken- 
neth McBride who won second place 
in the contest with a score only one- 
tenth point below the winner. 
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Facts From Research 


"THE development of phenothiazine 

has proved to be of very great im- 
portance in the control of most of the 
parasites invading the intestinal tract. 
Later the discovery that under some 
conditions this drug could be effective- 
ly administered simply by mixing it in 
the salt consumed by animals has led to 
considerable work on the adaptation of 
this method to various types of live- 
stock management. 

Under an intensive system of hand- 
ling sheep it appears that reducing the 
parasite load in older animals and re- 
ducing pasture contamination are es- 
sential to effective control. Sheep on 
experiments at the Illinois station were 
markedly protected from excessive 
parasitism by a 1 to 14 phenothiazine- 
salt mixture when relatively free from 
internal parasites and kept from intern- 
al parasites and kept from contacting 
other sheep directly or indirectly. Tests 
to date indicate that sheep should have 
the mixture before them at all times 
on pasture and should also be treated 
with phenothiazine in fall and in winter. 

Phenothiazine - salt mixture was 
found effective in sheep parasite con- 
trol by the Pennsylvania station. No 
indication of toxicity was manifested 
in sheep receiving the 1 to 9 mixture 
for 3 years. However, a low residual 
infestation in the ewe produced a sig- 
nificant infestation in the lamb. The 
1 to 9 phenothiazine salt mixture was a 
satisfactory procedure when supple- 
mented with fall and spring drench. 

Phenothiazine and salt in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 14 was found by the 
Michigan station to prevent serious in- 
festation in sheep without any drench- 
es of phenothiazine during the sum- 
mer months. It was found too that ma- 
ture sheep, rather than the pasture, are 
the carriers of roundworn infestations. 
Infection on the pasture died out in 2 
or 3 months as far as the stomach worm, 
nodular worm, and _trichostrongyles 
were concerned unless reinfestation 
occurred. 


Stiff-lamb Disease 

This is a baffling problem as to cause 
and control. Although nutritional de- 
ficiencies have been suggested among 
other possible causes, specific proof 
awaited experiments by a New York 
(Cornell) station whereby the disease 
was produced in a high percentage of 
lambs by feeding a ration of cull beans 
and alfalfa to the ewes during gestation 
and lactation. When vitamin E. in the 





form of mixed tocopherols was admi- 
nistered to ewes, beginning 24 days be- 
fore the first lamb was born, none of 
the lambs had the disease. Morover, 
affected lambs were cured by subcu- 
taneous injections of an alpha tocoph- 
erol compound. Supplementing the ra- 
tion of breeding ewes with natural 
sources of vitamin E, such as wheat 
germ meal (unextracted), should pre- 
vent the trouble. 


Urea for Lambs 

In experiments to determine the ex- 
tent to which urea might be success- 
fully used as a source of nitrogen for 
lambs the New York (Cornell) station 
previously found that urea nitrogen 
has a much lower value than when 
nearly all the nitrogen was furnished 
by linseed meal, dried skim milk, or 
casein. In recent experiments addi- 
tion of the amino acid methionine was 
found to increase materially the value 
of urea for lambs, this combination be- 
ing nearly as efficient as linseed meal. 
Nitrogen-balance data were in line 
with observations on growth. Thus it 
appears that growing lambs have a 
specific requirement for methionine. 


—U.S.D.A. 


Breeding Out Skin Folds 

HE work at the Western Sheep 

Breeding Laboratory (Dubois, Ida- 
ho) by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in breeding out skin folds in Rambouil- 
let sheep in summarized in the report 
of the Chief of the B.A.I. for the year 
ended June 30, 1945, as follows: 

“At the Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory, efforts to eliminate skin 
folds from the Bureau’s flock of Ram- 
bouillet sheep through the application 
of selection and breeding for this char- 
acteristic have been very successful. 
The flock is now nearing the point 
where further attention to skin folds 
will be less necessary. Thus one goal 
in the improvement of Rambouillet 
sheep will be achieved rather early in 
the breeding program. The average 
score for skin folds on the neck of all 
the Rambouillet weanling offspring 
from inbred lines produced at this sta- 
tion, has changed from 2.2 to 1.7 in 
about 4 years, a score of “1” represent- 
ing complete absence of skin folds and 
a score of “5” indicating maximum skin- 
fold development. The per cent of 
weanling lambs showing moderate t0 
heavy skin folds has been decreased 
from about 35 per cent in the 1938-4 
to about 15 per cent in the years 1942- 
44, 
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Sheep In France 


By John A. Gorman 


As a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Transportation Corps of the United 
States Army, Mr. Gorman spent some- 
time in France and, during the last 5 
months of his stay, taught animal 
husbandry at the American University 
at Biarritz, which had an enrollment 
of 4,000 G.I.’s at a time. Mr. Gor- 
man’s observations on some of the 
French breeds of sheep and methods 
of management are presented here. 

Prior to joining the Army, Mr. Gor- 
man taught at the University of Wyom- 
ing and at present resides at Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


Some of the Animal Husbandry Faculty examining the fleece of a 


Manech ewe. The Basque owner is on the extreme right. 


dark sheep just back of the owner. 


HE sheep of France seem to be pro- 

duced for meat more than for wool. 
Perhaps this is because meat is not 
plentiful in France. Neither is wool, 
but wool of good quality can be im- 
ported from the surplus wool-produc- 
ing countries more cheaply than meat. 
Sheep are also maintained in some re- 
gions for the production of milk that 
is made into cheese for local and ex- 
port trade. 

At the government sheep farm at 
Rambouillet, France, the sheep were 
observed in March before shearing time 
and again in the fall after shearing. 
This farm is interesting because it is 
there that the French Merino breed 
that we know as the Rambouillet was 
developed. In the United States we 
have adopted “Rambouillet” as the 
name of the larger and superior breed 
developed from the Merino sheep im- 
ported from France. 
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The Merinos of Rambouillet, France, 
are an impressive flock because of their 
marked uniformity of type. No doubt 
this is due to selection, line-breeding, 
and inbreeding that have been practic- 
ed in varying degrees since the breed 
began to develop. Incidentally, one is 
impressed with the carefully preserved 
records dating from the beginning in 
1783. There one may study the ances- 
try of the present sheep from pictures, 
wool samples and records. 

The ideal sheep has varied to some 
extent with the opinion of the manag- 
ers and the change in time. The present 


Notice the two mountains. 


type combines wool with a fair mutton 
conformation. The sheep are noticeably 
strong in their backs, straight on their 
legs and full in their heart girth. The 
head is medium in width and length 
but the horns are set a little closer to 
the head than those of the Rambouillet 
favored in the western United States. 

The sheep are similar to our C type. 
One fold or part fold on the neck com- 
monly occurs. The fleece is fine, uni- 
form and free from gare. The length of 
staple is about two and one-half inches 
and the fleece is medium in density. 
From conversation with the manager 
it was learned that the ewes shear about 
14 pounds and the rams about 20 
pounds when they are developed under 
favorable conditions. 

The French breed are smaller than 
our Rambouillets. The literature de- 
scribing them states that the rams 
weigh from 65 to 100 kilos, and the 


ewes 40 to 60 kilos. A kilo is a fraction 
over two and two-tenths pounds. Those 
that the writer saw were nearer the 
lower weights but it was explained that 
a shortage of feed during the occupa- 
tion decreased the size of the present 
flock. 

This breed is not popular in France. 
One receives the impression that the 
breed might not survive except that 
the people have great pride in the fact 
that the breed is so popular in the 
United States. Then, too, they realize 
the great scientific value of continuing 
the breed at the government farm 





Manech sheep leaving the corral and going out to graze on the 


where the accumulation of information 
on breeding means a great deal to 
animal husbandry. 

There are other breeds of fine-wool 
sheep in France, but they are related 
more directly with the Spanish Merino. 
They have been developed by private 
breeders. One of these breeds is found 
in the southern region around Mar- 
seille. These flocks seen on the range 
were very small in size. It is doubtful 
if the rams would weigh over 120 
pounds and the ewes over 80 pounds. 
They produce a super fine but very 
short fleece. The crimps are distinct 
and many per inch. 


The Ile de France 


The Ile de France breed is the pride 
of the French agriculturists. Professor 
Yuart near Paris is credited with de- 
veloping the first flock as a private 
venture in 1840. Later a flock was es- 
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The old sheep barn at Rambouillet, France. 
Wool Grower, Mr. Gorman says that the barn today looks just about like this. 


tablished at the Grignon Agricultural 
School. They are the result of crossing 
a meat-type Merino with the Dishley 
Leicester. 

One can readily see why the French 
agriculturists are fond of the Ile de 
France. They combine wool and mut- 
ton. In color they are pure white. The 
polled head is bare of wool as are the 
legs below the knees and hocks. The 
head is carried low, almost on the level 
with the body. They are wide and 
straight in their lines; compact over 
their shoulders. Their smooth should- 
ers blend into a strong straight back, 
full heart girth, and great spring of 
ribs. They are deep and plump in the 
leg of mutton. They are a large up- 
standing breed and the bare face and 
legs make them appear even more up- 
standing. They are much heavier than 
their appearance indicates. 

The writer can only judge the wool 
from seeing it on a few sheep in France. 
It is three-eighths blood with some ap- 
proaching half-blood, and _ entirely 
white with a medium amount of grease. 
The sheep had been sheared about 
five months and had approximately two 
inches of wool. The ewes shear from 
eight to eleven pounds. 

One of the flocks viewed on October 
18 had just completed lambing. There 
were many twins and they were indeed 
a most healthy flock of lambs. Fall 
lambing is preferred because it is the 
season of an abundance of feed. More 
grazing is likewise available during the 
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While this is an old picture, used previously in the 


fall and winter months as the hay 
meadows and grain stubble fields can 
be grazed. 


The flocks visited were all within 
one hundred miles of Paris. This re- 
gion is considered to be the home of 


the breed. 


The Breeds of the Basque Pyrenees 

The department of Basque Pyrenees 
is one of the five departments (similar 
to our countries) of France that bor- 
ders the Pyrenees Mountains. The 
Basque Pyrenees is located on the 
ocean side, the land for the most part 
rolling and broken with streams. In 
the southern part are the French Pyre- 
nees Mountains. In those mountains 
there is a great deal of land suitable 
only for grazing. Some of the moun- 
tains are used for forestry but most 
sections used for grazing sheep, cattle 
and horses are bare of forest and are 
covered with a thick growth of grass 
or bracken ferns. 


Basque Pyrenees has three native 
breeds of sheep: the Bearnaise, Bas- 
quaise, and Manech. All three breeds 
are kept to produce milk that is made 
into cheese on the farm or sold to the 
cheese making company at Roquefort, 
France. All are long, coarse-wooled 
sheep. The Basquaise are smaller and 
some of them are horned; others polled. 
Their wool is white and finer than the 
other two breeds. 


The writer visited a Pyrenees Moun- 





tain ranch and saw a flock of 500 
Manech sheep, considered to be a 
large flock to be owned by one breeder, 
Many flocks are composed of sheep 
belonging to several owners. There 
are no roads leading to the ranch and 
the last five miles are traveled on foot, 
with horses, burros and packs. After 
a fairly steep but not rocky climb the 
trail skirts the side of one mountain, 
then crosses a high valley and con- 
tinues along the side of another moun- 
tain. The trail is very old but not bad- 
ly eroded. One marvels at the abun- 
dance and thickness of the grass. Even 
on the slopes too steep for grazing cat- 
tle, there was a thick stand of grass and 
little indication of erosion. 

The Manech sheep seen on the ranch 
were small, narrow and thin fleshed. 
In color they varied from white with 
numerous dark fibers to dark gray and 
black. The bare faces were dark brown 
to black in color. The rams and most 
of the ewes had horns. They are a long 
coarse-wooled sheep. The wool would 
grade common to carpet. 


The sheep graze in the mountains 
from May to November or early Decem- 
ber, depending upon the season. They 
are brought out before snow becomes 
a barrier. This particular band was 
loose herded by a shepherd and his 
Pyrenees sheep dogs. 


During the winter and early spring 
months the sheep are maintained on the 
valley farms on native hay and farm 
feeds with a minimum of grain. The 
ewes lamb from late December to 
February. The lambs, both ewes and 
rams, that are not to be kept for breed- 
ing are sold when they are about three 
weeks of age to local butcher shops 
and for home consumption. The ewes 
are then milked twice a day for three 
or four months. 


A French professor of agriculture 
explained that the system of keeping 
the sheep on the valley farms is very 
beneficial in maintaining soil fertility. 
All the manure is saved or dropped up- 
on the valley pastures. As hay and 
ferns for bedding are brought in from 
the mountains, some of the fertility of 
the mountains is constantly being trans- 
ferred to the valley farms. 


The breeds told about in this article 
are only a few of the many in France. 
Most of them are native to the country 
and are adapted to certain geographical 
locations. Numerous breeds are large; 
hardy, coarse-wooled sheep that are 
maintained for meat production. The 
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Southdown from England is the only 
foreign breed used to any great extent, 
and it is used mostly for cross breeding 
to produce a thicker fleshed type of 
lamb. 


Meat Board Active 
In Meat Crisis 


JX accordance with the government’s 

conservation program, and, at the 
request of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation and the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board has launched a nation-wide 
program to assist these and twenty- 
three other leading food service or- 
ganizations in utilizing the available 
meat supplies to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 


With an impressive beginning in 
Chicago, New York City and Washing- 
ton, D. C., where some 2,600 represent- 
atives of public eating establishments 
attended six sessions, this meat conser- 
vation program will reach into 42 
leading cities across the country by 
June 3. 





The Board stresses the fact that these 
public eating establishments serve ap- 
proximately 65 million meals daily 
and that meat is the No. 1 food item 
on their menus. 


Conducting this nation-wide meat 
activity are members of the Board’s 
‘Meat Merchandising and Homemak- 
ers’ Service departments. Through the 
medium of meat lectures and demon- 
strations these specialists are emphasiz- 
ing those phases of food conservation 
which were driven home in the Board’s 
wartime educational meat programs 
carried on for the Army and Navy at 
437 camps, bases and stations from 
coast to coast—and in its nutrition pro- 
gram which reached thousands of 
homemakers, school lunchroom oper- 
ators, nutrition workers, educators and 
others. 


Proper methods of cutting meat to 


eliminate waste are demonstrated at 
every session. Methods of cooking meat 
which conserve its vital food nutrients 
are shown. The value of cooking meat 
at low temperature to hold down cook- 
ing losses is featured. Suggestions for 
using the various meat cuts in the 
preparation of appetizing dishes are 
presented. And proper methods in the 
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Some English Toppers 





This pen of three Suffolk ram lambs won the famous Gippeswyk Challenge Plate at the annual 
special sale of registered Suffolk sheep held by the Suffolk Sheep Society at Ipswich, England, August 
1 and 2, 1945. Approximate selling prices in our money were $1218, $1848, and $1548. 

The lambs were bred and exhibited by J. R. Keeble & Sons of Brantham Hall, Manningtree, 
Essex, England. This firm also won the highest award, the Venning Cup, for a single ram lamb. 
James Laidlaw, well-known American Suffolk breeder, who sent the picture to the Wool Grower, says 
Mr. Keeble, whom he visited in 1929, has topped the Ipswich sales oftener than any other breeder. 








care of meat to avoid spoilage are em- 
phasized. 


Outstanding interest is being shown 
in cooking tests in which identical 
roasts are cooked at high and at low 
temperature, and the shrinkage losses 
determined. These tests reveal that in 
preparing large roasts, it is possible to 
obtain as high as 20 per cent more meat 
through temperature cookery. In addi- 
tion the meat is more tender, juicer 
and more palatable. 


The Board’s specialists explain the 
use of the less-demanded meat cuts, 
demonstrate muscle boning of meat, 
and point out proper methods for trim- 
ming cuts before cooking to prevent 
unnecessary losses. These and other 
subjects of vital interest to large quanti- 
ty meat users, are thoroughly covered 
in this program. 


Among the cities on the schedule 
are: Jersey City, Akron, Milwaukee, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, 
Little Rock, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Dal- 


las, Houston, San Antonio, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Spokane, Tacoma, San 
Diego and others. 


The Board announces that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 


chambers of commerce in the cities on 
the schedule are taking a leading part 
in bringing all branches of the food 
service together for this program, and 
in arousing city-wide interest. 


The national tood service organiza- 
tions which are lending their support 
to this nation-wide activity include, in 
addition to those previously mentioned, 
such organizations as the American 
Hospital Association, Air Transport 
Association of America, Association of 
American Railroad Dining Car Offi- 
cers, National Association of Retail 
Druggists, National Bus Traffic Asso- 
ciation, National School Cafeteria As- 


sociation and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 
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Mountain 
Bromegrass— 


GOOD FOR SEEDING MOUNTAIN 
RANGES 


ATIVE mountain bromegrass (Bro- 

mus carinatus) is an excellent grass 
for seeding mountain ranges in the In- 
termountain region that receive in ex- 
cess of 14 inches of annual precipita- 
tion. It is strictly a bunchgrass but es- 
tablishes itself readily, is aggressive, 
matures quickly, and is productive. 
This grass species is particularly well 
adapted for seeding under aspen de- 
pleted of the herbaceous undercover. 
Merely broadcasting the seed under 
aspen just prior to, during, or immedi- 
ately after leaf fall has produced good 
stands. Mountain brome is one of the 
most aggressive grasses in establishing 
itself on annual weed openings and on 
raw depleted soils. Brush flats on the 
higher mountains can also be success- 
fully sown to mountain bromegrass. 
On areas that are occupied with other 
vegetation, however, whether annual 
weeds or brush, it pays to eliminate 
such vegetation prior to seeding. 

Where drilled, mountain bromegrass 
should be sown 10 to 12 pounds per acre 
and 15 to 20 pounds per acre where 
broadcast. Except where leaves will 
cover it, seed should be planted in soil 
one-half to 1% inches deep, and never 
deeper than 2 inches. It is a wise plan 
to sow mountain bromegrass in a mix- 
ture with two or three other well adapt- 
ed species such as smooth bromegrass, 
tall oatgrass, orchardgrass, timothy, 
slender wheatgrass, or awned wheat- 
grass. 

Mountain bromegrass is the most im- 
portant native grass on many of the 
higher mountain ranges in the Inter- 
mountain region. It attains a height 
of from 1 to 5 feet, depending on how 
favorable the site is. In many cases in- 
dividual plants are found on moist 
rich soils that have attained heights in 
excess of 6 feet. This grass grows 
most luxuriantly through the zone 
where aspens occur, although it is en- 
countered in sizable quantities both 
below and above the aspens. 

The foliage of mountain bromegrass 
is highly palatable to sheep until the 
seed begins to mature, at which time 
the leaves begin to dry and become 
harsh. However sheep relish the large 
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Bromus inermis and Bromis carinatus growing in a raw gully 6 feet deep and 11 feet wide ona 
33 per cent slope, in the North Fork of Parrish Creek, Utah. 


meaty seeds that are produced in late 
seasons. Seeds of this grass are re- 
garded as nutritious and very good for 
fattening lambs. There is a tendency 
in some years for the seed heads to be 
rather smutty. But as far as is known 
the smut has had no ill effects on stock. 


There are many geographical strains 
of mountain bromegrass. Often plants 
separated by a few miles look so differ- 
ent that they have been called separate 
species. The various geographical 
strains also differ greatly with respect 
to longevity, forage and seed produc- 
tion, adaptability, and smut resistance. 
Some are short, shallow-rooted, and 
live for only 2 or 3 years, while others 
are productive, deep-rooted, and rela- 
tively longlived. Despite its different 
growth habits, mountain brome can 
always be recognized by its big, meaty, 
boat-shaped seeds. The seeds are about 
the same size as oats and are by far the 
largest of any seed produced by the 
perennial grasses native to the Inter- 
mountain region. In many localities it 
is called mountain oats because of the 
large size of the seeds. 


While there is some seed of mountain 
bromegrass on the market at the pre- 
sent time, it has largely been derived 
from a strain not well suited for seeding 
higher mountain ranges in the Inter- 
mountain region. It is hoped that in the 
near future a commercial seed stock of 
this species will be developed that is 
productive and well adapted for seed- 
ing our higher mountain ranges. 


Good seed for local conditions from 
a few hundred pounds to more than 
ton quantities can be collected quite 
inexpensively by hand from native 
stands on mountain ranges. Some na- 
tive stands are sufficiently good and 
large enough that they can be cut with 
a binder or a mower and the seed 
threshed. Under such conditions, 300 
to 1,000 pounds of seed per acre can be 
harvested. 

Mountain bromegrass seed deterior- 
ates rapidly after 3 years in storage. 
For this reason seed should be planted 
not laier than 2 to 3 years after harvest- 
ing to insure that good viable seed is 
‘being used. A. Perry Plummer 
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Give food canned in tin or money 
to buy food to your local committee to 
day. Or, you may send checks or 
money orders to National Headquer- 
ters, Emergency Food Collection, 100 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Council Hits Bull's-Eye 


VERY excellent brochure.” That’s 

what they’re saying about the 
American Wool Council’s new publi- 
cation, “The Saga of Wool in War and 
Peace,” which presents reports of Army 
and Navy research on wool during the 
war, and proves wool’s continuing su- 
periority. 

In addition to J. U. Garside, of the 
Australian Legation in Washington, 
quoted above, comments have been re- 
ceived from officials of the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation, New York; 
Philadelphia Textile Association; Guer- 
in Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I.; Young 
& Rubicam, New York; Vogue Pat- 
tern Service of the Conde Nast publica- 
tions; Patons & Baldwins, New York; 
Marcus W. Myers, Boston; Wesley As- 
sociates, New York; Personnel Insti- 
tute, New York; Toronto Bach Associ- 
ates, New York; Teaching Aids Ser- 
vice of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College; International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, New York; Gordon 
Mackay and Company, Toronto; Apache 
Hand Loomed Products, Albuquerque; 
and numerous teachers, consumers, and 
retailing personnel. 

News stories appeared in the metro- 
politan press, the trade press, and over 
the country generally the first week 
in April when the “Saga” was issued. 

The booklet, profusely illustrated 
with on-the-scene photos, reveals that 
the extensive research instigated by the 
Army and Navy-in the early days of 
the war when supplies of wool from 
Australia were in danger of being cut 
off, failed to produce any fiber which 
could approach wool’s exclusive prop- 
erties, 

(In the months to come, the National 
Wool Grower will reproduce in sec- 
tions, “The Saga of Wool in War and 
Peace—Ed.) 


Wool In the Fashion World 

Fabrics and Fashions News Service of 
the American Wool Council, continuing 
its news releases to spotlight the place 
of wool as fashion’s foremost fabric, 
has expanded its list of editors to in- 
clude outstanding newspapers in ever 
state and most marketing areas. 

At the same time the character of the 
News Service is carefully maintained, 
with releases going to each newspaper 
exclusively in its own area. 
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In addition a mat service has been 
inaugurated by Fabrics and Fashions, 
in line with the “tailored for use” na- 
ture of our work. Now each editor has 
the choice of photographic prints or 
mats whichever are most readily usable 
by her own newspaper. This new ser- 
vice is expected to increase use of fash- 
ion illustrations of woolens to match 
the acceptance already received by our 
stories. 








WOOL COUNCIL REPORT STIRS 
MARKETING WORLD 


Tide, the newsmagazine of Adver- 
tising, Marketing and Public Relations, 
and Sales Management, a leading pub- 
lication in its field have recently run 
feature stories about the 1945 Annual 
Report of the American Wool Council. 

Such recognition when coupled with 
many other mentions and an aya- 
lanche of congratulatory messages re- 
ceived by the Council is evidence that 
“something new has been added” and 
that the impact of the Council's pub- 
lic relations work has spread and multi- 
plied to a remarkable degree since its 
inception about five years ago. 

—Making the Grade with Wool 








Sketches by an outstanding fashion 
artist are now being sent out by Fabrics 
and Fashions in addition to photo- 
graphs. 

A variety of news “pegs” for fashion 
information on wool and wool products 
has been used by Fabrics and Fashions 
in its releases during the first part of 
1946. The latest release featuring sket- 
ches of outstanding summer coats and 
suits, stresses the importance of wool- 
ens for travel. 


An unexpected publicity dividend 
was received by a story which dealt 
with careers for women in the field of 
woolen textiles, and was built around 
an interview with Mrs. Elsie Murphy, 
Vice President of S. Stroock & Co. This 
story, after wide newspaper publication, 
was listed in the Wilson Library Bullet- 
in, and has been requested by dozens of 
libraries throughout the country, for 
inclusion in their permanent collec- 
tions, where it will bring one aspect of 


the wool story to the attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. 

“No other story about my ‘shall I 
say Career’ has had the wide distribu- 
tion which your.article has obtained,” 
Mrs. Murphy wrote after reviewing 
clippings and requests for the article. 


Retail Promotion 


The fashion department of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council is now preparing a 
promotional piece directed to retail 
stores. This has been discussed with a 
number of retailers and New York buy- 
ing offices. 

“T am sure your project for retailers 
for the fall season will find ready ac- 
ceptance both here and in other stores,” 
says A. L. Spencer, sales promotion 
manager of The Rollman and Sons Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The work done with retailers in the 
preparation of this project is typical of 
the Council’s painstaking trade rela- 
tions activities which result in carrying 
the wool story, and intelligent sugges- 
tions for its presentation, directly to 
important retailers. This program is 
in contrast to the bombastic and ex- 
pensive scattering of unaimed trade 
propaganda which is often regarded as 
“trade relations.” 


Mohair Exhibit’s Travels 


The Mohair Exhibit, a comprehen- 
sive display planned and built by the 
American Wool Council, is making a 
western tour this spring. 

Following its appearance at the New 
Mexico Wool Growers meeting in Al- 
buquerque in February, the exhibit 
was sent to Oregon State College in 
Corvallis. At the conclusion of its ex- 
hibition there, Miss Dorothy Gatton, 
associate professor of clothing, textiles 
and related arts, had this to say: “We 
feel this exhibit to be interesting and 
valuable and very attractive. There has 
been much interest shown in it and 
many people have seen it besides my 
students.” 

Now at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, the exhibit is scheduled for 
later showings at the University of Ida- 
ho, Moscow; the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School and the University of Southern 
California, both in Los Angeles. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR WOOL GROWERS 


‘CORE TEST 
WOOL SHRINKAGE 


The United States Testing Company, Inc., one of America’s 
great impartial testing laboratories, is ready to core clips of wool 
and test for shrinkage. 

This new service is now available to the Wool Growers of the 
West. 

Determine the actual value of your clip by knowing the accur- 


ate shrinkage obtained through the “CORE TEST.” 








For additional information concerning the 
“CORE TEST” on lots of wool in the West 
Write or Wire 


BERRY DUFF 


Western Representative 
P. O. Box 5176 P O. Box 616 


Sonora, Texas Laramie, Wyoming 


THE TESTING HOUSE FOR THE WOOL INDUSTRY 





Main Laboratories—Hoboken, New Jersey 
Boston Wool Laboratory—791 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1880 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK WOONSOCKET PHILADELPHIA 
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P.W.G. Directors Meet 


THE 26th annual meeting of the newly 

elected Board of Directors of Pa- 
cific Wool Growers was held at the 
Portland office of the association on 
April 19. 

For the sixth consecutive year, R. L. 
Clark of Portland was re-elected to 
presidency and for the 26th year, R. A. 
Ward was re-elected vice president 
and general manager. Robert H. War- 
rens was elected vice president, and 
Cc. E. Grelle, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors of Pacific Wool Growers, 
as elected on April 3 by the member- 
ship, are: J. T. Alexander, Chehalis, 
Washington; H. G. Avery, Union, Ore- 
gon; Edwin Bunnell, Willows, Cali- 
fornia; R. L. Clark, Portland, Oregon; 
Cc. C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah; Bruce M. 
Hay, Spokane, Washington; Gaylord 
Madison, Echo, Oregon; E. A. McCor- 
nack, Eugene, Oregon; G. A. Sandner, 
Scio, Oregon; Robert H. Warrens, For- 
est Grove, Oregon; R. G. McKenzie, 
Sixes, Oregon; R. W. Hogg, Salem, 
Oregon; B. F. McCombs, Blue Lake, 
California; and P. H. Spillman, Powell 
Butte, Oregon. 

Manager Ward stated that the future 
demands for wool will exceed by a 
third our pre-war average of 600 
million pounds. Among the reasons for 
this outlook are the increase in popu- 
lation—10,000,000 since 1939, the in- 
crease in the number of families by 
7 million, and wage rates being at the 
highest peak in our history. He stated 
that over a period of 40 years, during 
depression and prosperity, the Ameri- 
can public has invariably spent an ap- 
proximate 10 per cent of the national 
income for clothing. Wool manufact- 
urers are assured of capacity produc- 
tion of wool clothing this year, Mr. 
Ward said. The bulk will be for civilian 
use and will likely run close to 450,000,- 
000 yards compared with 390,000,000 in 
1939, the largest civilian production 
and consumption year in more than 20 
years, 

Manager Ward stated that sales of 
government surplus of woolen and 
worsted textile fabrics are now being 
handled by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. Through the period ending 
March 1, 1946, they have disposed of 
23,000,000 yards of woolen and worsted 
fabrics valued at $448,000,000. Mr. 
Ward enumerated developments in the 
wool industry among which were light- 
er men’s and women’s wear fabric and 
anew chemically treated woolen fabric 
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for hot weather wear, and further de- 
velopment of mouton, the beaver-like 
fur made by plasticizing shorn sheep 
pelts. 


The new wool bill, S. 2033, was also 
discussed by Mr. Ward, and the Board 
of Directors approved the measure 
with some modifications. 








Selection of Show Fleeces 


By Eugene Bertone, Wool Technologist 


Colorado A & M Experiment Station 


‘THE fleeces which will be exhibited 

in the various fairs and stock shows 
of 1946 are now rolling onto the shear- 
ing floors, and prospective fleece ex- 
hibitors should be giving some thought 
to the selection and preparation of their 
show fleeces. A high quality fleece 
which is unattractively prepared often 
falls out of the money. With this in 
mind, the exhibitor should take pains 
to fit his show fleeces in such a man- 
ner as to bring out the best features of 
the wool. 

The ideal fleece for show is one 
containing a large amount of clean, 
high-quality wool. The judge tries to 
estimate the clean wool yield in a fleece 
as best he can. Naturally a fifteen- 
pound fleece estimated to have a yield 
of 50 per cent of clean wool will win 
out over a fifteen-pound fleece estimat- 
ed to yield only 40 per cent of clean 
wool, assuming that all other factors 
are equal. The actual cash value of a 
fleece enters very strongly into the 
evaluation. 

Recently Dean J. A. Hill, Director 
of the Wyoming Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, who has judged at the 
Chicago, Denver, and Golden Gate 
shows, impressed on the writer the im- 
portance of the cash value of fleeces 
as a great factor in judging show fleeces. 
Therefore, the exhibitor should bear 
this factor in mind when making his 
selection. 


Characteristics of Winning Fleeces 


Certain physical characteristics are 
examined by a judge when he attempts 
an evaluation of a show fleece. Fineness 
of fiber, length of staple, soundness of 
wool, purity of fiber, color, condition, 
and general character are factors which 
are considered by the judge. A short 
discussion of each of these factors fol- 
lows: 

1. Fineness: This relates to the thick- 
ness or diameter of the fiber in a fleece. 
Fineness determines the grade of wool 


Miscellaneous Series Paper 311, Colorado 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


—fine, half blood, three-eighths blood, 
quarter blood, low quarter blood, etc. 
Uniformity of grade throughout the 
fleece is desirable. Those fleeces show- 
ing the narrowest fineness range be- 
tween shoulder and britch are prefer- 
red. 


2. Length: Only fleeces of over-all 
staple or strictly combing length should 
be selected for competition. The fol- 
lowing minimum lengths are recom- 
mended for the various grades: Fine, 
3 inches; half blood, 34 inches; three- 
eighths, 4 inches; quarter blood, 4, 
inches; low quarter blood, 5 inches; 
common and braid, 6 inches. 


3. Soundness: Soundness is the term 
used to describe the strength of wool. 
To test for soundness, take a staple of 
wool and stretch it between the thumbs 
and index fingers of both hands. With 
the second finger of the right hand, 
strum the staple as you would a guitar. 
If a loud twanging sound is heard and 
if the staple remains intact, the wool 
is of a good strength. Weak or tender 
wools will give a dull sound or will 
tear. This test should be performed on 
several staples from various parts of 
the prospective show fleece. 


4. Purity: A fleece showing purity 
does not contain excessive kemp or 
hairy fibers. Black, gray, or other off- 
colored fibers will also count heavily 
against a show fleece. Hampshire, Suf- 
folk, and other blackfaced breeds grow 
black fibers on the head, face, and 
legs. This is the case even in individu- 
als of the best breeding. In presenting 
fleeces of the blackfaced breeds, re- 
member that no leg wool or face wool 
should be included in the fleece. Only 
body wool free of black or off-colored 
fiber should be present. 


5. Color: Good quality wool when 
scoured should be creamy white in 
color. The main body portions of a 
fleece should be free of urine stains, 
dung stains, and feed stains. Stained 
britch and belly wools are common, 
but these stains should be kept at a 
minimum. 
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Fig. 1 Fleece laid out, skin side 
down. Note tags, burrs, and stain- 
ed wool removed from fleece in 
pile at lower right hand corner. 


6. Character: By character we mean 
such things as uniformity of grade, 
purity of fiber, uniformity of crimp, 
softness of handle, and general attrac- 
tiveness. In short, a combination of all 
the good points described above give 
a fleece character. Look for these 
features in a fleece because the judge 
certainly does. 

7. Condition: This term relates to 
the amount of indigenous and foreign 
material in the wool. It is closely re- 
lated to the cash value of a fleece. The 
grease content should be moderate and 
evenly distributed. Dirt, sand, twigs, 
seeds, paint clips, tags, and other im- 
purities tend to lessen the money value 
as well as the attractiveness of a fleece. 
Select only those fleeces which con- 
tain a minimum of these impurities. 

When fleeces are entered in compe- 
tition by breed, it is important that the 
wool selected is characteristic for the 
breed. A Rambouillet fleece grading 
three-eighths blood is too coarse for 
consideration, just as a Corriedale fleece 
grading fine is too fine for considera- 
tion. When a fleece shows typical breed 
character, it is a sign of good breeding. 


Show Standards 

Ram fleeces cannot be entered in 
competition with ewe fleeces. As a 
rule, wool growth of 12 months’ or less 
duration is allowable within any class. 
For yearling fleeces, a growth period 
of from 14 to 16 months is permissible. 

Most shows will automatically dis- 
qualify fleeces of more than the allow- 
sble growth duration; containing tar 
branding or excessive branding paint 
clips; heavy in seeds, burrs, or chaff; 
tied with other than paper twine; con- 
taining excessive tags, stained wool, 
or off-colored wool; showing weak 
staples or breaks in the fiber; or if wet, 
felted or cotted. 

The above disqualifications should 
be studied carefully by the prospective 
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Fig. 2. Fleece with sides and 
both ends folded in towards 
center. Note the clean white 
wool in this fringe. 


with clean skin side showing. 


exhibitor, for any one of these factors 
may render a fleece ineligible, even 
though the fleece may be of excellent 
quality in all other respects. 


Preparation of the Fleece 

As stated before, fleeces which have 
a “sloppy” appearance often, and quite 
naturally, prejudice a judge against 
them. Proper preparation for show is a 
simple matter. 

If one knows before shearing that a 
particular ram or ewe will shear a 
fleece of show caliber, the shearer 
might be asked to take special pains 
with such an individual when he shears 
it. Often an extra fee may be charged 
for this attention. It is worth the extra 
cost. A good shearer, when being more 
cautious and shearing at a slower pace 
than usual, will make fewer second 
cuts, thus giving wool of superior 
length throughout. 

Assuming that a fleece of show quali- 
ty has been shorn, no attempt should 
be made to tie the fleece on the shear- 
ing floor. Carefully remove the fleece 
to a clean floor or to a large table. 
Spread the fleece evenly on the clean 
surface so that the flesh end of the wool 
is down and the weathered or tip ends 
are exposed to view, Fig. 1. Carefully 
place the staples in parallel position. 
Next remove all dung locks, stained 
wool, and wet crotch locks. Also, care- 
fully shake out as many seeds and 
bits of vegetable matter as possible. 
Individual burrs should be carefully 
removed. Staples containing paint clips 
at their tips can be pulled out. A skill- 
ful fleece tier is often able to cut the 
paint clips off with shears. In remov- 
ing the impurities, care should be exer- 
cised to keep the fleece intact. At all 
times, handle the fleece gently. 

The belly wool, the inclusion of which 
is permitted, is often short and seedy. 
Separate this portion and shake it out 


Fig. 3. Fleece folded down center of back 


Fig. 4. Fleece loosely tied, shoul- 
der wool on top, ready for packing. 


carefully. Then it may be folded into 
the fleece when it is rolled. 

In rolling remember that the best 
quality wool should be exposed. There 
are several methods which can be used 
in rolling to achieve this. The method 
found most satisfactory to the writer 
will be discussed. 

Since the neck wool is often variable 
and seedy and since the britch and 
edges of the fleece are generally of low- 
er quality than the shoulder and side 
wool, it is a good practice to fold these 
portions into the fleece so that they will 
not be on the outside of the fleece. 

Fold the neck over about a foot or so. 
Next fold the sides of the fleeces over 
about the same distance. Now fold the 
britch wool in as far as necessary. Since 
the fleece is lying with the skin side 
downward, this folding of the four 
outer edges will place a fringe of clean 
wool along the outside, Fig. 2. Now fold 
the fleece over down the center of the 
back. No weathered wool should be 
showing now, as the skin side is expos- 
ed, Fig. 3. Starting at the britch end, 
very loosely roll the fleece toward the 
neck. When the roll is complete, the 
shoulder wool will be on the outside 
of the bundle, Fig. 4. 

The fleece is now ready for tying. 
Two persons, one holding the wool in 
place and the other placing the string 
under the fleece, can accomplish tying 
in the best manner. Use as little twine 
as possible, always employing paper 
twine. Previously, the writer has re 
commended that the fleece be shaped 
by placing it in a paper box before 
tying. Experience has shown that this 
practice should be dropped, because 
shaping the fleece in this manner often 
packs the wool too tightly. 

To store the fleece, wrap it in heavy 
paper and place it in a cool, well-venti- 
lated location such as a basement oF 
clean shed. Do not place any weight 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Wool In Review 


HILE there has been plenty of 

activity in the western sheep 
country with the shearing of the 1946 
wool clip well underway, nothing ex- 
citing has developed in the wool mark- 
et within recent weeks. 

While stocks of C.C.C. wools are not 
moving too rapidly, the new clip is in 
quite good demand. Also the 1943 
wools held in Texas are being cleared 
up, and at the end of April, only 12 
million pounds out of the original 43 
million appraised were left unsold. In- 
creased activity in the 1944 wools in 
that state is also indicated. It is re- 
ported that all of the “off” wools owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
inTexas are being accumulated at Lam- 
pasas by the Central Texas Trade Com- 
pany, which will sort and scour them. 
Not all of the Texas warehouses have 
been approved as wool handlers this 
year owing to the fact that they were 
unable to dispose of at least 20 per 
cent of their accumulated holdings. 
However, the C.C.C. is arranging for 
as many as possible of them to continue 
as primary handlers. 

We do not know how many handlers 
in other parts of the country have been 
affected by the 20 per cent ruling. 

Expectations of C.C.C. officials as 
well as some members of the trade are 
that a spot will develop in the late 
summer and early fall, as it did last 
year, when domestic wools will have 
an inning. 


Australian Exports 


The foreign situation is still cloudy. 
Some wool trade opinion is to the ef- 
fect that only about 60 per cent of the 
450 million pounds of wool purchased 
in Australia since last August will 
ultimately be delivered. Some topmak- 
ers are reported as holding the opinion 
that they may be “forced” to buy a larg- 
er percentage of domestic wools. Since 
1942, some topmakers have handled 
only foreign wools. 

On the other hand, topmakers and 
manufacturers are reported as having 
such large inventories of foreign wools 
that they are not able to find storage 
space for new shipments, which is said 
to be making it necessary for some im- 
porters to reduce prices to move re- 
cent importations. This has been true 
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in the case of some Cape wools (South 
African), some of which have sold at 
cost. 

This situation must be quite discon- 
certing to importers on account of the 
ease with which they have been able 
to sell all foreign wools at 5 to 10 per 
cent above cost, a situation which led 
many wool firms who had previously 
dealt only in domestic wools to handle 
imported wools. 

Australia has exported a total of 
over 400 million pounds of wool in 
the 7-month period, July, 1945 through 
January 31, 1946, and of that total the 
United States received 133,435,537 
pounds of greasy wool and 18,804,412 
pounds of scoured and carbonized. That 
there is greater competition for the 
Australian wools is indicated by the 
fact that in July, 1945, it exported 
wool to only 9 countries as against a 
total of sixteen in January of this year. 

Meantime, with the prospects of the 
renewal of wool auctions in Australia 
this coming fall, the trade is consider- 
ing their effects on wool prices in this 
country. With the competition between 
buyers, particularly for the better types 
of Australian wools, some trade opinion 
here is that prices may be lifted, and 
if that happens the spread between 
foreign and domestic wools will be 
shortened. 

While some question has arisen as 
to how much of the Australian wools 
suitable for use in this country will be 
available for purchase here, C. J. Faw- 
cett, General Manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, in his 
letter of April 15, says, “It is now defi- 
nitely stated by the Australian authori- 
ties that three bales of wool fit for 
American use are given to the United 
States to everyone taken by Bradford, 
which indicates the extent to which the 
British are monopolizing our market.” 

On the other hand, the Commercial 
Bulletin of April 20, said: “Disgust, 
chagrin and other feelings were ex- 
pressed in the trade regarding the sub- 
stitute offerings from Australia as of 
February 15, to take the place of wools 
on order that cannot be had. They were 
described as ‘alphabet soup’ an 
‘lousy’. Burry, seedy and otherwise 
inferior types were all that dealers re- 
ported to have been offered. In addi- 


tion, substitutes in some cases were 
lower in grade than the types that had 
been ordered. To cap the climax, some 
offers were accepted and then found 
unavailable. Such a hopeless situation, 
especially on orders which had been 
placed for months and large funds tied 
up in letters of credit, brought some 
harsh comments. The conclusion is 
general that further allocations and al- 
so offerings for the remainder of the 
season will be very restricted.” 

Under a new wool order which be- 
came effective in Great Britain on 
April 15, the British Government trans- 
ferred its control of the output of wool 
manufacturers through distribution of 
raw wool to the issuance of licenses. 
Wool merchants, topmakers, combers, 
and commission processors in order to 
operate must secure licenses which will 
set forth the types of articles they may 
manufacture from the raw supplies. 
This was done, dispatches from England 
say, to make sure, while controls are 
being relaxed, that the production will 
be properly distributed over govern- 
ment orders, essential home civilian 
needs, and materials for export. 


Supply and Demand 


While existence of a large world wool 
supply is a major factor to be consider- 
ed in sizing up the future wool situa- 
tion, the fact that the world sheep 
population is down 36 million head or 
5 per cent from the 1936-40 average 
must not be overlooked. Also, human 
populations are on the increase (ours 
has gone up 10 million since 1939), 
and a factor of immediate importance 
is the large unsatisfied demand for 
clothes from veterans who know the 
value of wool. 


Consumption 


The total U. S. consumption of raw 
wool for the period July, 1945, through 
February, 1946, is given by the Bureau 
of Census as 413,200,000 pounds, 85 per 
cent of which was apparel wool and 13 
per cent, carpet wool. For the same 
period in 1944-1945, total consumption 
was 421,300,000 ‘pounds. : ; ‘¢ 

The average weekly consumption of 
raw wool on a scoured basis during 
February was 14,400,000 pounds, or 
about 13 per cent above the January 
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rate and the January average weekly 
consumption exceeded that in Decem- 
ber. Unfortunately, about 90 per cent 
of the wool consumed in those months 
was of foreign origin. 


Stocks 


Stocks of domestic wools held by 
Commodity Credit Corporation as re- 
ported by handlers on March 31, 1946, 
totaled 440,180,000 pounds, of which 
84,870,000 pounds were 1943 wools, 
115,267,000 pounds were 1944 wools and 
240,043,000 pounds were 1945 wools. 
Totals for 1943 showed a decline of 
6,000,000 pounds for the month, 1944 
wools a decline of 2,000,000 pounds, and 
1945 wools a decline of 4,500,000 pounds. 
During this period approximately 10,- 
218,000 pounds of wool was appraised, 
showing a net sale from February 28 
to March 31 of 22,814,000 pounds. 


A total of 6,643,349 pounds of do- 
mestic wools were appraised for pur- 
chase by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the week ending April 26, 1946. 
This brings the total 1946 appraised to 
that date to 13,738,425 pounds. On the 
same date in 1945, a total of 23,785,866 
pounds had been appraised. 


Light-Weight Fabrics 

To meet the changed conditions in 
modern life, gossamer weights of wool 
fabrics are being developed rapidly. In 
a recent exhibit by the International 
Wool Secretariat in London, a pure 
wool worsted fabric weighing one ounce 
per square yard was the focal point 
of great interest. The processes through 
which such fabrics are made possible 
originated at Leeds University in Eng- 
land. Used with the wool fiber is a 
soluble yarn (an alginate carrier) that 
is scoured out of the fabric leaving only 
the wool. Although most of these new 
sheer fabrics are suitable only for wom- 
en’s wear —that is, blouses, evening 
gowns, and lingerie — the men will 
also be treated to a very light-weight 
shirting (between 2 and 3 ounces per 
square yard). 

These fabrics are mainly in the ex- 
hibit stage thus far, but they are in the 
offing—definitely something new in 
wool manufacturing that gives promise 
of expanding the outlet for wool. 


“Azlon” 

“Azlon” is the name to be applied to 
man-made protein base fabrics such as 
those made from soy beans, casein of 





milk, peanuts, bananas, etc. It was se- 
lected out of 400 names submitted by 
the industry. The name is incorporated 
in a preliminary draft of fair trade prac- 
tice rules set up at a conference of the 
manufacturers of such fibers with the 
Federal Trade Commission in New 
York on April 24. 


Wool Textile Fiber Survey 

The Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO) of the United Nations is 
to conduct a world wide research on 
all textile fibers, both animal and man 
made. The announced purposes of the 
study are to assist producers and to 
attempt to obtain increasingly better 
products for consumers. A third pur- 
pose suggested in some trade papers 
is that of compiling facts to be used in 
adjusting tariffs. 


4-H Shearing Contest 


"THE Committee on National 4-H Con- 

tests and Awards has just an- 
nounced the establishment of a Nation- 
al 4-H Club Sheep Shearing Contest to 
help promote better shearing methods 
nationally. The contest will be held in 











ou! YoU CAN HAVE Your woot GUREBURED) 


The American Conditioning House, Inc. 
Herbert J. Wollner, President 


(formerly Chief, Division of Laboratories, U. S. Bureau of Customs) 


The American Conditioning House is now ready to “corebore’”* and test your wool. This 





* The only known practical 
method recognized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Treasury Department as accu- 
rate for sampling bagged or 
baled wool. 
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is operated and controlled by the men who invented and used these methods for the U. S. 
Bureau of Customs on imported wool and who have since perfected them for domestic wool. 
Samples can now be drawn from bags or bales at warehouses anywhere in the United States 
and accurately tested at the new laboratory of the American Conditioning House. 


This is a national testing and research organization devoted exclusively to wool. 


for further information, Write... 


The American Conditioning House, Inc. 


11-17 Melcher Street Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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connection with the 1946 International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago, which 
will be resumed again this year after 
a war interim (November 30 - Decem- 
ber 7, 1946). 

The donor of college scholarships 
and cash awards is the Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Company, sponsors of the 
contest. 

The contest is limited to two 4-H 
Club members per state who were 14 
and not over 21 years of age on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, and who have won the dis- 
tinction of representing their state by 
winning a state, district, or county 
shearing contest approved by the State 
4-H Club Leader, or in any other man- 
ner prescribed by the State Leader. 

The Stewart electric Shearmaster 
will be used in the contest. Entries 
must be verified by the county agent 
and submitted by the State 4-H Club 
Leader to the management of the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition not 
later than November 1, 1946. 

For additional information, see your 
county agent or write the Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Company, 5600 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago 50, Illinois. 





SINGLE UNIT 
PORTABLE 
SHEARING 
MACHINE 


ere 












Complete with 4 
engine, 
UP, ready togo. 

4 
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The VD-1 STEWART Single Unit Portable shearing 


Place For G.1.'s 
In Coyote Control 


OY Alexander of Jordan, Montana, 

believes that if all the bounty 
money were used in the employment 
of paid hunters an effective job could 
be done in ridding the country of coy- 
otes. He says: 


“Just to show you how a good trained 
government trapper works, a new man 
on a new trap line came to our county 
about November 15, worked on the 
Little Dry and his catch there for two 
months was about 70. January 15, we 
moved him 80 miles into the Missouri 
River brakes, along the Fort Peck 
Lake. He stayed until March 1. His 
catch, with what the rancher found 
after he left this territory, was 40. As 
this territory had to be worked on foot, 
and he was using this new government 
poison, it’s anyone’s guess as to how 
many died in their dens. Then after 
March 1, he went back to his old trap 
lines on the Little Dry and on his first 
round, he found 25 dead coyotes. That’s 


STEWAR] SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR LOCAL 
HARDWARE OR FARM SUPPLY DEALER 





POWER SHEARING 
MACHINES 


Have the new, 
improved Clutch 
Bracket. Simple in 
design, compact and 
sturdy in construc- 
tion, built for long 
years of service. Two 














Available types: VB-1, 2-section 
with either jointed shaft for perma- 
2 or 3 section nent mounting(asshown) 
jointed shaft. can be operated from a 


\ h.p.electric motor. The 
VB-2 (not shown) has a 
3-section jointed shaft for 
operation from any gasoline 
engine % h. p. or more. Can 


E-B WIDE 
HANDPIECE 


how a trained, experienced government 
trapper does the job.” 

The training of returning G. I.’s for 
this type of work is advanced by Mr. 
Alexander as an effective way to in- 
crease the coyote kill. 

“Under the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights,” Mr. Alexander states, 
“each serviceman may receive training 
for the job of his choice. Is it not pos- 
sible that the Fish and Wildlife Depart- 
ment could give this training in preda- 
tory animal control? Then instead of 
paying bounty, if the states would use 
their money to hire these veterans, they 
would be able to make good living 
wages for themselves and their families 
and more coyotes would be taken than 
under the bounty system.” 

While quite a lot of airplane hunting 
has been done in Montana, Mr. Alex- 
ander thinks that the toll in human life 
is too high. He estimates that for every 
200 coyotes taken by plane, one pilot 
has lost his life. 

One very essential action at this time 
to combat the coyote menace, in Mr. 
Alexander’s opinion, is removal of the 
ceiling on coyote pelts. 











This is the Handpiece 
f that stands up under 
the high speed required 
by expert,shearers. High 
quality tool steel used in all 
partssubjected towear makes 
this Handpiece last longer. 
Careful distribution of weight 
gives the “‘feel’’ the experts ap- 
preciate. E-B Handpiece, Cat. No. 
EB. Shipping wt.,4 lbs. Price $13.95, 


SHEARMASTER 














machine can be carried in, and operated from the trunk 
of an automobile or from the rear of a pick-up truck. 
Can also be set as a permanent installation in the barn. 
Complete with easy starting Briggs & Stratton gasoline 
engine, clutch bracket, 13-inch grinder discs, emery 
circles, comb and cutter holder, brush, cement, three 
section jointed shaft, E-B wide handpiece, 2 G287 
combs, 4 P2311 cutters. Catalog No. VD-1. Shipping 
wt. 154 Ibs. Price $125. 

The VE-2, Double Unit Portable shearing machine 
(not illustrated), complete with Bri & Stratton 4- 
cycle 144 h.p. gasoline engine, 2 clutch brackets, 13-inch 
= disc, emery circles, comb and cutter holder, 

rush, cement, 2 three-section jointed shafts, 2 E-B 
wide handpieces, 4 G287 combs, 8 P2311 cutters. Cat- 





be mounted on rear of a 
pick-up truck, the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 
Both types have the latest 
Stewart E-B Handpiece, 2 
combs, and 4 cutters. Cat. 
No. VB-1. Shipping wt., 28 
Ibs. Price $48.95. Cat. No. 
VB-2. Shipping wt., 34 Ibs. 
Price $56.95. 










OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 


The famous STEWART 
SHEARMASTER —fast, 
owerful, easy-to-use 
‘or the farm flock. New, 
extra-powerful, ball- 
bearing motor right in 
the handle. New, im- 

proved E-B Tension 
Control. With the 
Universal, 110-120 
Volt motor, 2 shear- 
ing combs and 4 
cutters. Cat. No. 31, 
Shipping wt., Slbs. 
Price $27.45. 


ing the average 
farm flock; tag- 
ging, shearing 

wool-blind P, 
and removing wool 


No. VE-2. Shipping ‘wt. 196 Ibs. Price ; from dead sheep. 
— — = sanenee Mede ead Gueranteed by 
.~ = SUNBEAM COSTER Western Office: 
ept. formerly 46 W. 4th South St. 
5600 W. Reesevelt Rd. CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. Salt Leke City 13 
Chicege 50, il. 
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A Utah County Promotes Its Sheep Industry 


By Bernice S. Linford, Home Agent 
Iron County, Utah 


Bernice S. Linford, Home Agent for 
Utah’s cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics at 
Cedar City, Utah, has given excellent 
support to the work of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Utah Wool Growers 
Association in lron County. Her article 
here tells of early sheep days in that 
county, which give the background 
for the progressive efforts today to 
keep the most vital industry of the 
county an up and continuously coming 
one. 

Information for the article was fur- 
nished by William R. Palmer, Chair- 
man, Latter Day Saints Virgin River 
Welfare Region; President W. Arthur 
Jones, Parowan Stake Presidency; 
Commissioner H. L. Adams; Lamont 
E. Tueller, County Agricultural Agent; 
and Clarence Pendleton. The photo- 
graphs are by the Zion Picture Shop, 
Cedar City. 


N October, 1852, the Charles Wilden 

family arrived in Cedar City, Utah, 
with ten head of sheep, the first sheep 
to be brought into this city. They were 
kept for breeding stock only, and with- 
in a few years, each family had one 
or two sheep. They were far too pre- 
cious to eat; wild game could be used 
for food, but the wool was necessary 
for clothing the family. 

At first the sheep were kept in small 
pens similar to pig pens. When clothing 
was needed, the mother would clip the 
wool from the sheep with her scissors, 
wash, card, spin, and weave or knit the 
wool into clothing. As the sheep began 
to increase in numbers, they were put 
in a community herd. The Cedar boys 
would take turns herding during the 
day and separate them again at night. 
So valuable were they that Bengt 
(Bank) Nelson built a good-sized adobe 
house for two sheep. He felt well paid, 
estimating the cost of each sheep at 
$35, making a total of $70 for his labor. 
From this beginning his family was as- 
sured warm clothing, and he became 
a sheep owner. 

When there were from 500 to 600 
sheep in a community flock, men were 
hired to herd the sheep during the year, 
but they were separated at shearing 
time, each family shearing their own. 
It was a regulation of the community 
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Southern Utah Auxiliary and County Leaders cooperate with the Home Agent in preparing wool 
for the rug demonstration conducted in April by Effie Barrows, Utah State Agricultural College Home 
Furnishings Specialist. Mrs. Parley Moyle of Beryl is seated at the left carding wool. Mrs. Susan Hulet 
of Summit exhibits boiled soap made of lamb fat, water and lye which was found to be far superior 
in cleaning the wool than the most expensive commercial soap flakes tried. Mrs. Parson U. Webster 
of Cedar City tests the wool for cleanliness and soft texture. Mrs. Myron F. Higbee, wife of Mayor 
Higbee, of Cedar, examines the colors which may be produced by dyeing wool at home. Mrs. Roice 
Nelson holds her rug frame and hooks the wool she has dyed and rolled herself to make her rug. Mrs. 
Alfred Stucki of Cedar combs additional wool with wool cards. Following the Christmas gift demon- 
strations given by the Home Agent, 550 pairs of woolen mittens were made in the county, 150 pairs 
were sent to Europe. 





President William R. Palmer, for nine years chairman of the Virgin River (Utah) Region Lotter 
Day Saints Welfare Program, and Barbara Adams, President, Parowan Stake Relief Society, pack mail- 
ing boxes of woolen articles for Europe. 

During the past three months, 435 boxes have been mailed to war-ravaged Europe by Parowan 
Stake (Iron County). Each box contained one woolen blanket, one quilt made with woolen bat, soap, 
thread, needles, and one of the following articles: Woolen jacket, coat, socks, sweaters, mittens, baby 
bootees, etc., to equal eleven pounds. A total of 5,500 peunds of wool has been donated by Iron 
County wool producers to the welfare work, for making blankets and wool bats for quilts. Besides 
the wool, 150 head of sheep were donated recently for food by the sheepmen. 
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throughout the years that each sheep- 
owning family should pay tithing in 
wool, or one tenth of their wool clip 
so the poor who did not own sheep 
could be clothed. 


As the industry grew, a cooperative 
was formed, the Cedar City Coopera- 
tive Sheep Company. Instead of re- 
turning the sheep to the owners to 
shear, they were sheared by the co- 
operative and dividends of wool or 
meat delivered to the stockholders. 
These dividends were continued as late 
as 1880. One family, in making the 
trip to Provo to attend the Brigham 
Young University, prepared their “wool 
dividend” before they left the county. 


The mother and her daughters knitted 
the family stockings as the wagon rolled 
along. It took ten days to make the 
trip. 

Eventually the cooperative declared 
a surplus of sheep. Francis Webster, 
the manager, went to Pioche, Nevada, 
and arranged to deliver 75 sheep a week 
at $2 a head. Each time the sheep were 
delivered, a wagon was sent to bring 
back the pelts. The cooperative pur- 
chased these at 104 cents each, paid 
7 cents a pelt to have the wool clipped 
off, then sold the pelts to the local tan- 
nery to be tanned and used for ladies’ 
shoes and gloves. 


By this time the cooperative declar- 





Members of the Southern Utah Livestock Auxiliary attend a demonstration on the use of meat 
fats in cookery. Left to right: Mrs. F. M. Higbee (seated) Mrs. Alfred Stucki, Mrs. William Jones, 
Mrs. Clarence Lamoreaux, Mrs. Susan Hulet, Bernice S. Linford, Home Agent, Mrs. Ray Melling, Mrs. 
Roice Nelson, Mrs. A. G. Matheson (seated) Mrs Parson U. Webster, Mrs. Parley Moyle, Mrs. William 


Wood. 





Mrs. A. G. Matheson giving a demonstration on the use of the spinning wheel at the Children’s 
Library in Cedar City, Utah. 
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ed a meat dividend, and each week, 25 
or 30 head of older ewes were driven 
to town to be used for meat. Charles 
Alstrom was hired to do the slaughter- 
ing; he was paid 5 cents a head to kill 
and quarter sheep. The families would 
call at the butcher shop each Friday 
for their portion. In 1881, some 335 
head were killed by Mr. Alstrom. At 
5 cents a head, he was paid $16.75 for 
his summer’s work.’ 


In 1874, the community herd had in- 
creased to four thousand head. A com- 
mittee was sent to estimate the num- 
ber of sheep the available range land 
would accomodate. Upon their return 
they recommended part of the herd be 
released so that the range would not 
be over-crowded. As a result, the co- 
operative leased 2,500 of the 4,000 
sheep to the Orderville Cooperative. 
In 1929, this same territory was feeding 
two hundred thousand sheep. 


Some of the finest Rambouillet sheep 
in the world have been produced in 
Iron County. In 1925, a commission 
of three representatives from the Rus- 
sian Government came to Parowan to 
purchase breeding stock. Michel S. 
Perefer Kovitsh, manager of the Live- 
stock of Moscow, purchased rams from 
Clarence Pendleton and other leading 
sheepmen of Parowan, for about $400 
each. In 1927, Mr. Kovitsh sent Mr. 
Pendleton a copy of a magazine pub- 
lished in Moscow, showing pictures of 
the sheep purchased in Iron County, 
including also one of the Pendleton 
sheep ranch on the mountain south of 
Parowan in the Dry Lake country, 
carrying the interesting legend of “Pro- 
duction of such good sheep on such 
strong land.” 

The production of sheep is still the 
most vital industry of the county. To 
promote the use of local resources, pro- 
jects in nutrition, clothing, and 4-H 
Club work were selected by the Coun- 
ty Planning Board to emphasize the use 
of wool and lamb products. 


To aid in food conservation, demon- 
strations have been conducted by the 
Home Agent on the use of animal fats 
in cookery. The Southern Utah Live- 
stock Auxiliary prepared and sampled 
pastry, cakes, and breads, both fancy 
and plain, using equal parts of render- 
ed lamb, beef and pork fats. Animal 
fats are easily digested, but due to their 
texture should be blended. It was 
found that better results are obtained 
when the fats are warm or liquid when 
used. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


Slaughter Quotas Restored 


N April 28, wartime government 

controls were again made applicable 
to slaughterers. This is an attempt to 
route meat from the black market back 
into normal channels. The slaughter 
quota plan effective on April 28 pro- 
vides that meat plants may butcher as 
many cattle and calves each month 
as they did during the correspond- 
ing month in 1944. However, they 
may slaughter only 80 per cent as many 
hogs as they did during 1944 base 
months. The order also provides for 
withholding of subsidy from any 
slaughterers who violate the new 
quotas. These controls are being re- 
stored not only in an attempt to insure 
a more normal supply of livestock to 
the nation’s large packing houses, but 
also to alleviate labor troubles caused 
by reduced operations of some pack- 
ing plants. 

Whether this action will reduce black 
market operations remains to be seen. 


Contracting and Market 
Reviews 
DURING the latter part of April, 


several contracts were drawn on 
blackfaced mixed lambs in the Dillon, 
Montana, area, at $13.50 to $13.75, and 
a few at $14 per hundred, for fall de- 
livery. These are mostly feeding lambs 
and the grower, therefore, would not 
receive any subsidy payment. 

In Idaho some good whitefaced shorn 
yearling ewes have been contracted at 
’ $16 to $17 per head for July delivery. 

In California, a price range of $13.50 
to $14.25 is taking the bulk of the 
slaughter spring lambs where the grow- 
er receives the subsidy. In contracts 
where the buyer receives the subsi- 
dy, from $15, $15.50 and up to $16.25 
per hundred is being paid. Reports 
indicate a few are being purchased 
on this basis at $14.50. 

It is reported that 4,000 whitefaced 
lambs were contracted at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, in April at $14 per hundred- 
weight for October delivery to a feed- 
er. Another Wyoming contract report- 
ed is for September 20 delivery of 
blackfaced mixed fat and feeding lambs 
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at $14.75, the buyer to receive the sub- 
sidy, if any. 


Week Ending April 6 

Fat lamb prices continued to work 
higher at the public markets during the 
first week of April with various points 
showing increases of from 25 to 50 
cents. Shipments continued to move in 
good volume from feed lots in northern 
Colorado and the Scottsbluff, Nebras- 
ka, area; however, those in the corn 
belt started to move on a clean-up basis. 
Good and choice fed wooled western 
lambs sold at prices ranging from $15.25 
to $16.65. At the Denver market, 33 
carloads of choice fed wooled lambs 
from northern Colorado feed lots 
brought $16, a new season’s high at 
that point. Native spring lambs sold 
as high as $17 at western markets. The 
Kansas City market had Arizona 


springers at $15.90 and a load of 109- 
pound Texas new crop lambs at $16.15. 
Choice mature wooled slaughter ewes 
sold on the markets up to $8.75. Good 
and choice fed shorn lambs with pelts 
ranging from Number 2 to fall shorn 


brought $13.50 to $15.50. A 99-pound | 


consignment of lambs was purchased 
at $17.55 in Chicago to go on a short 
feed. 

Week Ending April 13 


Fat lamb prices advanced another 


25 cents to 50 cents at leading markets | 


during the week. Supplies at midwest- 
ern markets were still mostly fed lambs 
although at Kansas City five carloads 
of good and choice Arizona spring 
lambs sold sharply higher at $16.75 to 
$17. Part of the upturn in prices the 


(Continued on page 27) 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


1945 





1946 
Slaughter, First Three Months ........0000000200000000000..... 5,614,300 5,418,145 
Week Ended April 20 April 21 
Slaughter at 32 cemters —.............0....0.c.scccceeecceseseee 305,862 304,751 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : ** 
TEE $ 16.90 $ 17.06 
BN I in innecninniebombasenieiinboneiedcs 15.38 15.98 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 
Cheiee, 36-4) wounds _.................................... 27.00 26.50 
Good, 30-40 pounds 25.50 25.00 
Commercial, All Weights _.....000.00.00002eeeee ee 23.50 


23.00 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—March 








Average live weight (pounds) 











Be eae A ORT ee 99.7 97.9 
Average yield (per cent) 22022. .....eeeceeceeceeeeeeeeeees 45.5 45.5 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) —.............. 14.26 14.94 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 

BI 5 Sterehtwhsssrs hades cet claaeeen acvontenhacsaudteloiecestieaaa eat 904,000 1,213,000 
EERE EA ee NOR SRE a ok OME UIT CERT 484,000 575,000 
TE ea eee OU ee Cee Eee eee ee 3,636,000 3,474,000 
EES a ee OR een 1,978,000 1,723,000 





*These carcass prices reported by the Production and Marketing Administration, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, are ceiling prices. Ceiling prices on lamb and mut- 
ton carcasses and most wholesale cuts were raised 50 cents per hundred pounds effec- 


tive March 11, 1946. 








**These averages do not include the subsidy of $3.15 on lambs over 90 lbs., and 
$2.50 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and 
lambs to an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. The 95-cent subsidy allowed slaugh- 
terers was withdrawn August 5, 1945, when the sheep and lamb subsidy became effec- 
tive, and therefore is not reflected in 1946 prices. 
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Down around Waller, Texas, peanut 

nuts growers like Ellis Brejcha have been 
PEA busy working out ideas to cut costs 
# in peanut production — help peanut 

oil compete with cottonseed oil and 
E other vegetable fats. Shown here is 
“Com Mr. Brejcha’s “peanut combine,” 
claimed to cut production costs in 

half. It also improves nut quality by 
speedier harvesting before the fall 
rains begin. Windrows of wilted 
peanut vines are lifted by the pick-up part of Mr. Brejcha’s 
tractor-pulled machine and fed into the thrasher. In one con- 
tinuous operation the nuts are bagged, the straw left. 


















from obstacle without interrupt- 
ing forward movement. Note 
cable on pulley running from 
discs to clutch. Extra shield disc 
increases area cultivated without 
injury to vines or trees. Hoe gets 
weeds where ordinary machine 
tools can’t operate. 
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e Safew2 


e Safeway sel 


SAFEWAY — grocer 








Gore, Cxuor, Crop 
AND THE ORCHARD'S 


CLEAWED UP/ 


This strange mechanism is a portable 
orchard brush cutter designed by S. P. 
Stow of Goleta, California. Built in 
his ranch shop, the brush cutter is 
mounted on the rear of a light truck, 
powered with a Chevrolet engine. It 
chops brush into small pieces which 
can easily be disced into ground. With 
this brush cutter two men can do the 
work of a four man crew hauling out 
the old way, and do it slicker and 
quicker. New model now being built 
will be even more powerful — also 
self-propelled. 
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E. S. Thompson of Strathmore, California, figured 1g direct, sells direct, t© 
out this special vine hoe to permit maximum one- e@ Safeway Lage aseumt 
direction cultivation in vineyards, orchards (except between © larly, offering pro we a 
low-hanging citrus) and along fences. Trigger on Safeway buys rest e* no brokerage 
arm ahead of discs contacts grape bole, tree trunk or e geri market - -- : r better, nevet 
fence post. This contact operates S , pays going prices sv oducer quotes 
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‘SIOUX CITY: HOME need 


WANTED... 
FEEDING LAMBS 


Of All Grades To Satisfy the Demands of the Thousands of 
Feeders In the Corn Belt Who Patronize 


The SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


For Further Information Regarding The Prices, Services, Feeding, Etc.—Write Your 
Commission Firm—Or Better Yet, Ship Your Next Consignment To 


‘AR ete oe a hei of 6 





























Way back in the “good old small enough to weigh a ham, The time is past when 





days” butchers threw in a 
piece of liver for the cat and 
handed out wieners to the 
children, while buyers and 
sellers of livestock frequently 
agreed on weights without 
the formality of using scales. 


Today with the constant 
narrowing of margins, ac- 
curacy in weights is abso- 
lutely essential and scales 
from those large enough to 
weigh a load of hogs to those 


have to be precise and de- 
pendable. 

Scales used by Armour are 
made by leading manufac- 
turers and are subject to 
regular periodic inspections 
by experts representing their 
manufacturers, or in many 
cases by State Agents, and 
if ever the results of a weigh- 
ing of livestock are in doubt, 
it is possible to make a 
speedy and satisfying test of 
the scales. 


either the packer or the 
stockman can afford to be 
complacent regarding 
weights. In recognition of 
this fact, Armour’s scales 
everywhere are under con- 
stant scrutiny and accuracy 
of weighing is assured. 


Cb silico. 


President 


ARMOUR and Company 


—— 
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lamb Market Reviews 


ne STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 
first and second weeks of April may be 


accounted for by the fact that several 





Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 


packers entered the custom killing CONDITION YOUR ~— Bg Eh OUR FACILITIES FOR 
field. Procedure reported to us on cus- . : : beste 

ins s . 1 il Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
tom killing is this: A large retailer such long or short feed. 
as a chain store company purchases the Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
lambs on a live basis and pays the pag oe ng billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 
packer a fee for the slaughter. The CAPACITY: 
packer also purchases the pelts and 50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars cattle good pens, good 
the offal. The me aig a — that Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
dressed costs of lam ave been ex- 


Write or wire for complete information 


ceeding O.P.A. wholesale ceilings and 


this may account for the fact that some MORRIS FEED YAR DS 











, “11: : Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
have switched to a custom killing basis. 10 Miles West of Kansas City 
sold from $15.50 to $17 at midwestern Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











markets, and up to $17.10 in Chicago. 
Practical top on wooled slaughter ewes 
advanced to $8.75. Wooled lambs weigh- 


ing 70 pounds upward for shearing and A T T F N T i 0 N 1 A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


quick-turn feeding sold from $15.50 to Te BORDER COLLIE 
- 16.35. 

Sell your SHEEP DOGS 
" Week Ending April 20 








The third week of April was marked SHEEP PELTS F 0 R SALE ’ 
by expanding receipts and severe price HIDES — RAW FURS in these critical times of labor shortage, this 


: ; : dog will do the work of two men herding, 
fluctuations. Heavier receipts were 





gathering, driving sheep and goats! 
made entirely by a larger movement AND WOOL 7 


1} at Fort Worth. Price fluctuations were h 
due to increased numbers of spring to the 
lambs at some points and to cleanup 


shipments of fed lambs. Salable sheep / D A | 0 H | D € AN D 
and lamb receipts at the 12 principal TALLOW CO. 


— for the week totaled 241,000 TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Good and choice wooled slaughter 


Highest Market Prices and a 
') lambs sold from $15.75 to $17.10 at 


square deal always 











) for tet markets, After 30 carloads | p.0,0x757 Phone 34 | DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
: i thw of Twin Fal 

| $17.10 in Chicago, the top price subsid- vlapicssir ss pauteneidiioceshbo BOCESPRINGS, TEERS 

\} ed to $16.85. 








Choice wooled lambs topped early in 


the week at $16.80 in Denver, but the 
closing top was $16. At Kansas City R 


good and choice spring lambs topped 


- CATALOG 
at $17, while numerous loads of medium... ge’ dl 3 ie Sa 
to good Arizona springers brought tse am tO aw F i Sat Sint 





$15.25 to $16.25. Fort Worth’s top on 
spring lambs was $15.50. Wooled 
slaughter ewes did not share the de- 
cline in lamb prices, however, and sold 
on the markets up to $9. Good and 
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Protect Your Sheep! 





choice feeding and shearing lambs sold Franklin Ovine Ecthyma Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and : 
from $15.50 to $17. j for Soremouth Tape Worms ae 





Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 


; ast Franklin Phenothiazine ————— 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Franco Castrator 


Week Ending April 27 


= : Be Your Ow: 
A drop in quality with further clean- Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes. 40.0%) Care “rd ort! 
ups of fat wooled lambs was responsible Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies Sty up on the authentic 


for a drop in slaughter lamb prices of ple oa 
tome 25 to 75 cents during the week. O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY ineyoulocd Frans 
fe 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH EL PASO Dealer or write to your & 
At Denver wooled lambs were 25 to MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY nearest Franklin office. 
—|} 40 cents lower, with the week’s top at 
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RURAL 
TELEPHONE 
USERS 





athy 


* Daring the war we installed tele- 
phones for more than 20,000 farmers, ranchers 
and others in rural areas who had special need 
for service in connection with the production of 


food and other farm activities. 


BUT IN ORDER TO DO THIS we had to connect more 
telephones to many rural lines than we would 
have done under peacetime conditions. Material 
shortages made it impossible to build additional 
lines and our only alternative was to use existing 


lines to serve as many people as possible. 


WE INTEND to reduce the number of telephones on 
crowded lines as rapidly as the availability of mate- 
rials and manpower will permit the construction of 
additional rural lines. Meanwhile we appreciate 
your continued cooperation in the fair and consid- 


erate sharing of service with others on the line. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
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$15.75 and choice load lots selling large. 
ly from $15.60 to $15.75. 

At Omaha, wooled slaughter lambs 
were 50 to 75 cents lower at $15 to 
$15.60. At Chicago the bulk of the 
good to choice fed wooled westerp 
lambs sold at $16 to $16.25. Wooled 
slaughter ewes again sold from $9 down 
Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
sold in Chicago at $7.25 to $7.50 and in 
Denver at $6.50 down. E. E. M. 





Livestock Subsidies 
ACCORDING to a report issued | 
the U. S. Department of poet 
ture, a total of $1,283,163,000 has been 
paid out through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for subsidies to 
livestock slaughterers. On May 19, 1945 
the C.C.C began payment of a 50 cent 
subsidy per 100 pounds to sellers of 
slaughter cattle weighing 800 pounds 
or more that had been owned by the 


seller for at least 30 days and which | 


sold for $14.25 per hundredweight or 
higher. Direct payments to producers 
for cattle totaled almost 14.5 million 
dollars in 1945 on over 2.8 million head 
of cattle. The report also states that, 
under the sheep and lamb subsidy pro- 
gram, almost 10 million dollars was 
paid out to lamb producers and feeders 
from August 5 through December 31, 
1945. 





Chicago 
SUPPLY of 158,000 sheep at Chi- 
cago in April was 12,000 less than 

a year ago, but 6,000 more than came 
in 1944. Demand was strong most of 
the month and prices ascended to the 
highest point of the year as was the 
case in 1945. Top western fed lambs 
reached $17.10, and for several weeks 
this was the summit. A year ago the 
top in April was $17.35, with a stronger 
percentage selling above $17 most of 
the month. In April this year $16 to 
$16.75 bought most of the lambs up to 
the last week and then the market 
tapered off to a $16.25 top. 

Lack of finish was the chief com- 
plaint of buyers. Most of the lambs 
coming from the West and also from 
the Mid-west farms were underfed, 
which was a disappointment to buyers 
whose orders were strongest for prime 
qualities. Owners said the lack of 
finish was due primarily to the scarcity 
of feed and the relatively high price. 
Labor was a factor that added consider- 
ably to the lamb feeders’ expense, and 
feeders were inclined to unload when 
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iTge- the market appeared to reach the sum-_|/~ 
mit as it did about the middle of the | 
mbs month. 





—. market was $22.10, paid in April, 1918. 
The average price for the month was 


5 to £ The subsidy of $3.15 per hundred 

the saved most feeders from showing a 
stern red-ink balance. At the best time | 
oled when lambs were bringing $17.10, the || ay - 
own. H subsidy made them worth $20.25, || Put pasture mix 
ewes which was best since 1919 when the || . 
id in high prices of World War I were in || in a self-feeder — 
M. effect. The record top on the Chicago || 

| 


well take care of the worms 


$16.15 for the desirable fed lambs. Last || from there on 
d by | year the average was $16.65, and in || 
ricul- 1944, $16.20. The lowest average for | 
been April in the past ten years was $8.45 in 


a PTZ Pasture Mix is salt, simple minerals, PTZ. In 
ction 1938 and the highest average, $19.20 in 








a self-feeder, it does a 3-in-1 job—salts the flock, 

. to 1918. || helps take care of mineral deficiencies, and kills 
1945 For the year thus far the total sup-_|| worm eggs before they have a chance to develop 
cent ply was approximately 695,000 or about | in the pasture. 

rs ol 20,000 less than for the first four months _ || 

yunds of last year, while arrivals at 20 mark- || PTZ Pasture Mix is all the worm control the flock 
y the ets indicated an increase of 140,000 over || needs throughout the grazing season. 

a 1945. a a pesicci : | PTZ is phenothiazine at its best. PTZ is sold only 
sail ° — oe gi sine ™ | in branded containers, for your protection. Warning 
1s with the same month last year. This | —use PTZ as directed on the container. Get PTZ 
iillion was due partly to the poorer quality || P se : 

— of the offerings and partly to the fact || PTZ asture Mix from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 

that, 
Bp: — of any consequence | —phenothiazine at its best 
, Despite the fact that most lambs re- | 
eders ceived lacked high finish, owners were 
er 3l, | satisfied to make the average weight 








over 90 pounds in order to capture the 


subsidy. The supply of underweight ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS eee 


lambs was comparatively light. De- Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 























mand for feeders was strong from : : : 
‘ en nearby territory but not many lambs and Fill, Bill your shipments. 
‘ a were available. A few loads went out : 
te oj | for shearing up to $17.50 but the feed- PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
er crop was negligible. Late in the " 
to eels Wetk: <b qualita anil commownent- Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 
piers ly lack of demand from shippers weak- 
; ened the market and dropped the top e 
a to $16.25, which was 85 cents less than Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
veut at the summit two weeks earlier, and North Salt Lake, Utah 
aa ae the same as on April 1. 
$16 to There were no yearlings of any con- 





- up to [| Sequence received during the month. 
narket | The best wethers were listed at $14.25 


to $14.75 with the plainer kinds at $13 SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





























£ com- to $14. There was a good active de- Stoddart & Smith’s aoe oie es = 
* Sampson's Range’ and Pasture Management A 

lambs mand for _—_— all month, with best Sampson's Native American Forage Plants 5.00 

9 from selling readily up to $9. A range of $8 Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 4.50 

derfed to $8.75 got a good many, and culls Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 3.00 
b ; sold down to $7 Morrison's Feeds and Feeding .......... 5.00 
— ‘ Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 

F pe oe a who —— ae Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 3.50 

ack 0 a Supply of lambs are puzziea over the Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad : 2.50 

carcity | future prospects. Some lambs have actin: iiatandin itches And tor the Children eee 

. price. | been bought in the West to go on sum- For Sale by 

nsider- mer pasture with the hope that the sub- NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

se, and sidy will hold till after June 30. If it 509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 










STAYS ON 
SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
. William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘‘The Standard Brand of the West”’ 












065 DEHYDRATFN 
PINE TAR O! 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nowe. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 





LD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GU, 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
4 AMERICAN TURPERTINE & TAR CO.Mew Oricses, Ls. 








S-S EWE MARKER 
DURING BREEDING SEASON 
Write for free catalogue of sheepmen’s 


supplies 
SHEPHERDS SERVICE 
2229 Brentwood Denver 15, Colorado 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 8] 








LIVE STOCK MARKING CHALK 


A grease chalk suitable for marking sheep and 
lambs in grading and sorting. 

Colors: Red, green, yellow, blue. 

Price: $12.50 per gross; $6.75 per half-gross. 
F.O.B. St. Louis. Wrapped in individual cartons. 
Canvas carrying bags at 25 cents each. 

This chalk in use by commission firms, stock yards 
and sheepmen over the country. 


S & S SUPPLY CO. 
2106 A Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


S 
PERFECT 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 























Send For Free Sam 
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bought on the range, with the subsidy 
added, are likely to be liquidated. 
The proposition to put corn up to 
$1.30 by the O.P.A. for foreign ship- 
ment is said to be discouraging the 
making of contracts for winter feeding. 
With the western feed lots nearly 
empty the available supply of lambs is 
expected to be exceptionally light dur- 
ing May. Demand on the coast is re- 
ported broad enough to take the spring 
lamb crop in California and nothing is 
expected from that source here. Dur- 
ing April no “hothouse” lambs came 
to this market of any consequence, but 
the demand was strong. Frank Moore 





Denver 
RECEIPTS at Denver for the month 
of April, 1946, totaled approximate- 
ly 152,000 head compared to 154,000 for 
the same month in 1945, or a decrease 
of about 2,000 head. For the year to 
date receipts totaled approximately 
526,000 head compared to 542,000 for 
the same period last year, or a decrease 
of about 16,000 head. 

A new top, $16, was uncovered on 
the opening rounds during the first 
week of the month. Over 45 loads of 
fat lambs made this price, average 
weights ranging from 97 to 120 pounds. 
Slaughter lambs worked mostly 25 
cents and in instances 35 cents higher. 
Well-finished truck-ins shared the up- 
turn. Nearly all of the top lambs came 
from Colorado feed lots with a few 
Wyomings included. Load lots grading 
choice, or mostly choice sold at $15.60 
to $16. All sales were on a flat basis. 
In a general way, quality continued to 
deteriorate. Load lots of good and 
choice wooled lambs ranged from $15.25 
to $15.75. College fed woolskins at 
$15.85 came by truck. Receipts dwindl- 
ed locally and in the aggregate, and the 
local supply included very few ewes 
and replacement lambs. Slaughter 
ewes selling up to $8 each day showed 
no quotable change. Feeding lambs 
also held steady, with thin 70- to 90- 
pound weights, grading good and 
choice, bringing $15 to $15.50. 

Sharp price gains measuring around 
50 cents appeared late during the sec- 
ond week. Choice fed wooled lambs 
sold up to $16.50 freely. Others brought 
$16.40, and $16.25 took well over 30 
doubles before the full advance was 
reached. All sales were on a flat basis. 
Good and choice wooled truck-ins sold 
at $15.25 to $15.50 and choice College 
fed offerings made $16.10. A load of 
good and choice clipped lambs with 





No. 1 pelts sold at $14.35 and anothe; 
load with more finish, but less woo] 
carrying No. 2 pelts, $14.25. Slaughter 
ewes went up 25 to 50 cents, a deck 
touching $8.65 late. Only odd lots of 
shorn ewes were offered. Judged by 
scattered sales, the replacement trade 
closed strong to 25 cents higher. Several 
loads of shearing lambs averaging 8} 
pounds brought $16, feeders with less 
weight going out at $15 to $15.75. 
Already on the upgrade, slaughte 
lambs showed further price improve. 
ment for the third week, before the 
market reacted. The late downturn was 
sharp. At high time choice fed wooled 
offerings sold up to $16.80, a new high 
for the season. The same kind of lambs 
later went at $16.40. Good and choice 
old-crop wooled lambs finished most. 
ly lower. The first spring lambs offered 
locally appeared and sold at $16.60, one 


sizable lot averaging 100 pounds mak. | 


ing this price. The local run dwindled, 
Truck-ins, including College fed lambs 
grading mostly choice, touched $16.50. 
Other classes held steady. Hardly 


enough aged ewes arrived to fuly test | 
quotations. A few wooled offering; | 


continued to sell up to $8.25. Good and 
choice wooled replacement lambs sold 
largely at $15.50 to $16 and a load of 
clips with Nos. 2 and 3 pelts went 
out at $14. 


Slaughter lambs lost further price | 


ground early during the last week un- 
der review, rallied and then once more 
yielded to pressure. At high time, 
choice wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$15.75, the same kind going later at 
$15.60. Lambs at $15 to $15.50 graded 
good and choice, or mostly good. Only 
two cars of clipped lambs arrived by 
rail. Good and choice clips with No. 2 
pelts brought $14. All sales were again 
on a flat basis. Good and choice wooled 
truck-ins sold largely at $15 to $15.25, 
including some College fed lambs at 
the latter price. A few good and choice 
native 78 to 145 pound spring lambs 
sold at $15 to $15.50 with medium and 
good kinds at $14. A few wooled year- 
lings sorted off lamb shipments brought 
$12.50, odd lots making $13. Aged 
ewes continued scarce and showed n0 
quotable price change. Top for gpod 
and choice wooled offerings remained 
at $6.50 down. Replacement lambs 
sold off about 25 cents. Good and choice 
62 to 93-pound feeding or shearing 
lambs went out at $14.50 to $15.75, the 
practical top being $15.50. Medium 
and good 62-pound clipped lambs with 
No. 2 pelts got country action al 
$12.50. Jackie O’Keefe 
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Kansas City 


mele of sheep and lambs at this 
terminal during the month of April 
continued to be sharply under those of 
a year ago. This was particularly true 
in the early part of the month, and 
while marketings increased rather 
sharply the last two weeks they still 
fall well below those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1945. The increase in 
numbers during the last two weeks of 
the month was probably due, in large 


| part, to the fact that the schedule of 


government subsidy payment to feeders 
and shippers of sheep and lambs is re- 
duced as of the first of May, and ship- 
pers were anxious to get their holdings 
to market before that date to take ad- 
vantage of the higher rate. In general 
this has resulted in the arrival of a con- 
siderable number of unfinished lambs 
and a reduction in the general desira- 
bility of the offerings, and values have 
dropped sharply. 


At the high time of the month, dur- 
ing the second week of April, good and 
choice Arizona spring lambs topped 
at $17, the highest paid at this market 
since 1929. During that same week 
good and choice wooled lambs reached 
$16.75, the highest since February of 
1945. Declines during the last two 
weeks, however, put current quotations 
on good and choice wooled lambs at a 
level of 35 to 65 cents lower than at the 
close of March. These offerings are 
currently quoted at $14.35 to $15.25; 
medium and good offerings are 50 to 
75 cents lower for the month at $13 to 
$14, while common lots are steady to 
50 cents lower at $11.75 to $12.75. For 
the same period, slaughter ewes of good 
and choice grades are 50 to 75 cents 
higher at $8.25 to $8.60; common and 
medium grades are 75 cents higher at 
$7 to $8. Neither spring lambs nor shorn 
lambs were arriving in sufficient quant- 
ity at the end of March for quotations. 
Considerable numbers of both classes 
are now available and spring lambs are 
currently quoted at $15.50 to $16 for 
good and choice, and $14 to $15.25 for 
medium and good. Shorn lambs of 
good and choice grade with mostly No. 
1 skins are quoted at $14 to $14.60 and 
medium and good offerings at $12.50 
to $13.75. On recent market sessions 
the bulk of the ewe offerings were 
shorn; good and choice Arizona ewes 
with mostly No. 1 skins ranged from 
$8 to $8.50 while recently shorn lots of 
good and choice grades brought $7.25 
to $7.50. Bob Riley 
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“| look at it this way: 


‘Woes WE WERE all busy bat- 
ting down the Axis, war needs 
naturally had first call on the 
railroads. Everybody knows how 
they stood up to their overwhelm- 
ing job, including carrying the 
record-breaking crops we raised. 

*‘And now that the war is over 
and the railroads can get the 
materials they need for new cars 
and engines, they are going to be 
able to give us better service.” 

© * * 
Railroads are in active partner- 


a a See 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


ship with the country’s food 
and fibre producers—connecting 
its farms with every market 
throughout the United States. 
Railroads are improving their 
facilities . . . adding new equip- 
ment...planning ahead in order 
to have the right kind of cars, 
in the right quantity, at the right 
places, at the right times —so 
that crops can be moved with 
even greater smoothness and 
efficiency than the American 
farmer enjoyed before the war. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Utah County Promotes 
Its Sheep Industry 


(Continued from page 23) 


Fifteen representatives tested the 
products made with the three fats. All 
were delicious and there was no trace 
of tallow flavor or hardness. Animal 
fats can be kept for a number of years 
in ordinary basement temperatures if 
sealed air-tight in hot, dry containers. 

The jar of fat shown in the picture 
was sealed in 1940 and the contents 
were used to prepare some of the foods 
tested recently. It was perfectly fresh 
and had no rancidity. 


Iron County sent 5,517 pounds of 














Z Y 2 : 
INTERMOUNTAI STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 








A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy T b 











ging Director 





rendered fat in the recent salvage fat 
drive. Now that fat is vitally needed 
for food, further experiments are to be 
carried on using animal fats in vege- 
table and meat cookery. The county 
salvage quota will still be met. Fats 
which cannot be used for food will be 
used for making soap at home. Fats 
not needed for food at the moment will 
be stored air-tight for future use. 

Another demonstration that has cre- 
ated unusual interest is that of spin- 
ning. More than 2,000 people have en- 
joyed these spinning demonstrations 
which have been given by Mrs. A. G. 
Matheson of Cedar City and Mrs. 
Matilda Bettridge of Parowan. The 
wool used in all demonstrations was 
produced, washed, and carded in Iron 
County. Each spinning demonstration 
was followed by the showing of the 
new technicolor sound film on the 
manufacture of woolens prepared by 
Botany Worsted Mills. 


The spinning demonstrations were 
given to create interest for projects that 
were to follow. For the same reason, an 
unusual exhibit of woolen articles, old 
and new, was displayed for one week 
in Cedar City. In addition to products 
made in the United States, there were 
articles from Denmark, Norway, Swed- 
en, China, France, India, Mexico, and 
other countries. Included was a bed- 


spread of wool produced, dyed, and 
woven in Parowan 89 years ago. The 
spread is still in good condition. 





Old-time spinners throughout the 
county are now practicing for the spin. 
ning contest to be conducted at the 
County Fair early in September, 

Mrs. Effie Barrows, State Extension 
Specialist, demonstrated the prepara. 
tion, dying, rolling, and hooking of 
wool into rugs on April 14, 15, and 16. 
Work to follow in 1946 includes lead. 
er training classes for girls’ 4-H Club 
leaders, to be conducted by Lois P. 
Smith, State Clothing Specialist, and 
the Home Agent. In addition to special 
training necessary for leading the 
groups, each leader will cut, fit, and 
complete a woolen costume for herself. 
Later, Elna Miller, Extension Nutrition 
Specialist, will emphasize the nutri- 
tional part of the program. 

The County Fair in September, how- 
ever, will be the high spot of the year’s 
activity, when more than 100 premiums 
for woolen articles alone, tailored and 
hand-made, will be given. Iron County 
women and 4-H Club girls are cooper- 
ating with the Home Agent to put over 
the largest and most outstanding ex- 
hibit of woolen articles ever displayed 
in the State of Utah. 

There also will be a large exhibit of 
rare old and novelty woolens, a spinning 
and weaving contest in which local wool 
will be used, and the contest between 
4-H Club girls in the style dress review 
of woolen costumes. In November, the 
year’s program will be completed with 
demonstrations on the remodeling of 
woolen clothing. 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








OGDEN 





9% Your Logical. Market 


A steady supply of livestock at all times attracts 
buyers from all parts of the country. Reliable Com- 
mission firms assure growers and shippers of the 
highest returns on their sales. 


Packer buyers, Order buyers, Feeder buyers 
and others now make OGDEN their headquarters 
which assures a steady outlet at good prices. 
OGDEN is the natural distributing center for ALL 
kinds of livestock, moving in ALL directions. 

NEXT TIME 
TRY OGDEN 


“The Nation's Third Largest Sheep Market” 
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Correct Mineral Balance Plus 
Effective Worm Control Costs 
Amazingly Little ...Curbs 
Losses ... Boosts Profits! 


From the moment a lamb is born, there is constant 
danger from worms and from the lack of mineral in 
present day range grasses. Fortunately, protection is 
both easy and low in cost—as little as 3c a month per 
ewe or lamb protects against mineral deficiency and, at 
very slightly higher cost, you get the added value of 
phenothiazine. This is done simply by feeding MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals for Sheep or MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals 
with Phenothiazine, whichever conditions demand. 
Then, your sheep will get—not just 2 or 3—but all the 
minerals sheep are known to need. That means all the 
more thorough protection against the many and costly 
troubles with lambs and breeding stock for which min- 
eral deficiencies are to blame. 


EFFECTIVE PROFIT PROTECTION 


It’s also extremely important to start correcting mineral 
deficiency as early in the lamb’s life as nature will 
permit. Feed minerals to the ewe before and 
after lambing and let your lambs have access to 
it from the start. That way, both ewes and lambs 
get an adequate supply of the minerals they must 
have to build strong bones, good teeth, sound 
bodies and vigorous reproductive systems. The 
experience of hundreds indicates that it will pay 
you well to adopt this simple protection if you 
haven’t already done so. Ask your local MoorMan 
dealer for complete information or 
write to the address below if you can’t 
locate him. 


oo 


MoorMans 


MINERAL FEEDS 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. E-246, QUINCEY, ILLINOIS 











May, 1946 


ARE WE WORTH SAVING 
AT 3° EACH PER MONTH? 











THERE’S A MOORMAN MINERAL 
FEED FOR EVERY FEEDING NEED 


The ever popular 50 lb. blocks and 5 Ib. 
blockettes of MoorMan’s Range Minerals for 
Sheep are still available and, now, it can 
also be had in the granular form pictured 
below. MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals with Phe- 
nothiazine are available in granular form 
only. Also available in both blocks and granu- 
lar form are MoorMan’s Range Minerals for 
Cattle. In addition, special formulae of Min- 
eral or Mineral-Protein Feeds can be supplied 
to MoorMan’s Range Country customers who 
raise hogs, poultry or sheep. Ask about them. 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion o oroblems of interest 
to sheepmen genecally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending April 23, as publish- 
ed in the Weekly Weather and Crop 
Bulletin, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Weather Bureau. 


Arizona 


Unseasonably high temperatures. Ac- 
count continued drought, sheep being mov- 
ed out of foothills to higher elevations 
earlier than usual. Cattle withstood drought 
surprisingly well; mostly in fair condition. 


California 


Some fog along the coast; warm in the 
interior; a few scattered showers. Pastures, 
ranges, and grain improved, but still poor 
in some areas; more rain needed. First 
_—— of alfalfa, and some grain harvest- 
ed. 


Murphys, Calaveras County 

Weather and feed conditions are 
about normal, (March 31) comparable 
to the last two or three years. Feed is 
especially good. We saved about the 
same number of lambs as in the pre- 
vious year; had good weather through- 
out lambing, and did all of the work 
ourselves. 

Our sheep wintered very well. Shear- 
ing will start in May but we do not 
know what shearers will be paid. They 
got 25 cents a head last year. 

The predator situation is not bad 
here. 

We find operational costs and net 
income about the same as in previous 
years. We haven’t sufficient herders. 

Mrs. Mary S. Cole 


Rio Dell, Humboldt County 

We had a very hard winter, and 
feed is not as advanced as it was at this 
time the past two years; however, it 
is growing well now (April 2). We had 
difficulty wintering the sheep. They 
were not supplied supplemental feed, 
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but it undoubtedly would have helped 
the situation. A few lambs were lost 
in the snow this spring. About 8 per 
cent fewer lambs were saved than last 
year. We had very bad weather during 
lambing, but plenty of old reliable 
help. 

Lamb shearing will start in May, 
and the ewes will be shorn in July. I 
am uncertain as to what shearing rates 
will be this year, but they were 20 
cents with board last year. 

We are not bothered with predators, 
and in lieu of herders use fenced fields 
and riders. 


Colorado 


Abnormal temperatures advanced season 
about 2 weeks. Moisture not fully adequate, 
but no serious results as yet. Winter grains 
good showing. Spring grains fair stands; 
some planting. Ranges improved. Livestock 
good; some moving to summer ranges. 


A. L. Beal 


Craig, Moffat County 


Lambing has not begun here, but it 
seems more help will be available even 
though it will be inexperienced. Our 
sheep wintered well and shearing be- 
gan April 15. Contract rates are 32 
cents per head, with the shearer fur- 
nishing all labor and board. 

Feed here is fair to good (April 1) 
but it is very dry, more so than pre- 
vious years. 

Yearling ewes have been selling at 
17 cents per pound; some sold for $16 
per head in the wool, and old ewes 
with lamb and wool at $14.50. 

Some of the wools here have been 
signed up by handlers. Four per cent 
is the usual interest charged, but some 
charge no interest. 


On the winter ranges the predator 
situation is very bad. Costs of oper- 
ation are up 20 per cent. 


Leland Ray Smith 


Cimarron, Montrose County 


I do not run sheep on the range any 
more, but have from 400 to 500 Colum- 
bia ewes on my ranch, which is fenced 
with woven wire so have no need of 
herders. I find by feeding ewes better 
more wool and better lambs are pro- 
duced; I feed hay and concentrates. 


We sheared April 1, and will average 
10 or 11 pounds. We are also through 
lambing (April 3), having had better 
lambing weather than usual. We have 
about 10 per cent more lambs per hun- 
dred ewes than last year. 

Feed is two weeks earlier than it 
generally is, with enough moisture for 
good spring grass. The outlook is very 
good. 

Shearers are charging 28 cents per 
head including a tier and tromper. They 
charged 25 cents last year without the 
extra help. 

Most of the wool here was signed up 
in February and March; but I have not, 
as yet, heard of any lambs being con- 
tracted for fall delivery. 

Operational costs are higher and it 
doesn’t look as if they will be any bet- 
ter this year. Coyotes are about the 
same as last year. 


I wonder if it wouldn’t help the wool 


situation if there were a processing 
plant in Denver or Salt Lake City to 
handle our western wool instead of 
paying freight on 50 or 60 per cent dirt 
and grease to Boston. 


Idaho 


Continued warm, but cooler and _ local 
light frosts at close of week. Light pre- 
cipitation near middle of week. Generally 
favorable for all farm activities. Spring 
seeded grains quite green. Alfalfa fields 
greening. Some wheat winter killed due 
to prolonged cold, wet weather earlier in 
season. Fall wheat and barley good growth 
in north. 


V. O. Smith 


Buhl, Twin Falls County 

The range is drier this spring than it 
has been in the last two years. The feed 
at present (April 21) is the best I have 
ever seen. My sheep wintered well 
with less supplemental feeding than 
the previous winter; and we have suf- 
ficient feed now. There have been 2 
number of serious spring losses from 
coyotes—predators are very bad. We 
need a $5 bounty on coyotes and bob- 
cats. 

Lambing is finished with more lambs 
saved per hundred ewes than last year: 
Lambing weather was good, and we 
had sufficient help. Most of the sheep 
here have been shorn also; although 
I-don’t know when I will get started. 
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Most of the wool was signed up by 
handlers early but I do not know why 
since I have not signed mine up as yet. 
We are lucky enough to have enough 
herders. Fred T. Hoelzle 


Montana 


Warm first half; cold closing days. Mois- 
ture needed, especially west of Divide and 
in north-central and east. Some irriga- 
tion began in south-central and northeast. 
Spring grains mostly seeded in east and 
well along elsewhere. Winter wheat stooling 
in central. Lambing and calving well along 
in west and central; calving about half 
done and lambing just starting in east. 


Nevada 


Temperatures averaged 7 to 10 degrees 
above normal with little or no precipitation. 
Grazing lands remain in good to excellent 
condition. 


New Mexico 


Warm, dry, and windy. Temperatures 
considerably above normal. No rain of con- 
sequence; more urgently needed. High 
winds damaging wheat which is good in 
north and poor in east. Livestock fair to 
good. Ranges poor. 


Hope, Eddy County 

My sheep wintered very well. I had 
sufficient supplemental feed. Weather 
and feed conditions on the range at 
present (April 26) are good. 

Lambing has started with excellent 
weather and sufficient help. From 3 
to 5 per cent more lambs will be saved 
over last year. Our sheep have been 
shorn, with the shearers receiving 24 
cents per head with board. This is al- 
so what they received last year. 


Predators are under control, and as 
our sheep are fenced we do not have 
a herder problem. 

Pete Casabonne 


Oregon 


Temperatures mostly above normal, but 
cooler near end of week with scattered 
light precipitation. Farm work backward, 
but progressing. Grains, meadows, pastures, 
and ranges show improvement. Sheep 
shearing near normal; about half completed. 


Arlington, Gilliam County 

Shearing in this section is just start- 
ing (April 21). Shearers are receiving 
28 cents per head with board compared 
to 26 cents last year and with only a 
wool tier included. We have sufficient 
herders, and the coyotes are not bad. 

It is colder than usual, although feed 
is good. My sheep wintered very well 
with less supplemental feeding than 
the previous winter. There have been 
no serious spring losses. 


May, 1946 





BROADMEAD FARMS HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING FLOCKS IN 
THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY, 
NUMBERING 300 REGISTERED EWES 


BROADMEAD FARMS, AMITY, OREGON 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


273 Summer St- Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 

















kak kk KKK KKK KKK 
BREEDER'S DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
R. L. HANNA—J. D. HOOTEN 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 
BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS Co. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WYNN S. HANSEN 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


kKKkKeaKeKeKeKre KKK KKK KK 
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M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — Siate College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, nardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, 
California 
Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada, Dave Waa- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 
For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 


Dixon, 











HAMP SHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 


breed information and au- 


thoritative articles. 1945 
breeders’ list now available. 
s 
Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit. Michigan 
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Lambing has started and about 15 
per cent more lambs are being saved 
than last year. We have sufficient 
lambing help and excellent weather. 

James P. Farley 


South Dakota 


Freezing first 2 nights and closing night 
along north border; average above season- 
al. Scattered light showers; moderate lo- 
cally in central. Winter grains progressing; 
need moisture, especially in west. Seeding 
spring grains rearing completion, with 
early sown up to good stands; moisture 
would benefit. Grass progressing. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 

We have had no snow or rain since 
the fore part of April, but the new grass 
is coming in fine. We need rain to 
fill dams and creeks which are nearly 
dry; last year at this time they were 
filled. 

We did not use as much supplemen- 
tal feed this year as we did last and 
had plenty of feed. The sheep wintered 
well, with no spring losses as yet 
(April 22). 

The lambing has started. Last year 
we had about 20 per cent dry ewes 
while this year we have very few. Our 
lamb crop will be over 100 per cent be- 
cause of many twins. It was warm and 
sunshiny during lambing and we had 
plenty of help. 

Shearing will be done in June. Shear- 
ers are receiving 20 cents per head 
with board and 25 cents per head with- 
out board, the same as last year. This 
includes all labor except the wrangling 
of sheep into the shearing pens. 

If any wool was signed up early, I 
believe it was to get an advance. I 
understand that all but the cooperatives 
charged interest. 

We have sufficient herders. As we 
have a $10 bounty, we haven’t seen any 
predators on our range so far this 
year. 

I read the Wool Grower regularly 
and would be very much disappointed 
if I missed a copy. You are doing a fine 
job and I will be pleased to lend my 
support at any time. 


Julius Schumacher 


Faith, Meade County 

Feed and weather conditions so far 
this month (April 22), have been good 
here — much better than in previous 
years. The sheep wintered well with 
the same amount of supplemental feed- 
ing as in the year before. 

Lambing is just starting and so far 
we are saving more lambs per hundred 





ewes than last year. We have suffi. 
cient lambing help but it is much high. 
er than last year. We have had goog 
weather thus far for lambing. 

Shearing will begin in June. I do ng 
know what the shearing rate will be: 
it was 25 cents per head and board a 
year ago. The labor contract includes 
just shearing. 

Predators have been hunted with 
planes with good results and conse. 
quently the situation is much improved 
here. 

Schmidt and Miller 


Texas 


Temperatures favorable. More rain need. 
ed in west. Condition of winter wheat poor; 


progress deteriorating in northwest. Pros. | 


pect of good crop diminishing; some acres- 
age already plowed up or being grazed 


Small grains heading in north-central, and | 


condition fairly good. Corn acreage up t 
good stands; crop late in east and south, 


but progress ahead of last 2 years. Cotto | 


up to good stands in south; planting extends 
to northern sections; progress and conditig 
good. Ranges and pastures in east in good 
condition; will show some improvement j 
southwest on account of rains but remai) 
poor in west. Movement of cattle to Okle- 
homa and Kansas earlier and somewhat 
heavier than usual. Lambs and kids goo 
progress and sheep shearing under way i 
plateau country. 


Harper, Gillespie County 

The weather is fair and feed is good 
(April 1), the same as a year ago, 
The sheep wintered well, and lambing 
has started. We are saving about the 
same number of lambs per hundred 
ewes as we did last year. 
had sufficient help and excellent weath- 
er for lambing. 

Shearing will begin in May. Shear- 
ers will receive 18 cents per head with 
board and 20 cents per head without 
board. These rates tally with last year’s 
rates. 


Predators are well in hand here. Net 
income after taxes are deducted is ap- 
proximately one-third less than in the 
two preceding years. 

Alfred Spaeth 


Menard, Menard County 

The range was very dry the fore par! 
of the month, but since April 21, we 
have had plenty of rain. My sheep 
wintered only fair; more supplemental 
feed than the previous winter was I 
quired, and it was available. We have 
had a number of spring losses. The 
number of lambs saved per hundred 
ewes will be 25 to 50 per cent less than 
last year. We had sufficient help and 
dry, mild weather throughout lambing 
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Shearing will begin about June 1. 
Without board, shearers will receive 
from 22 to 24 cents per head. They re- 
ceived 22 cents last year, and the con- 
tract includes tying and sacking, etc. 


Roy Spiller 
Utah 


Warm and relatively dry. Highest tem- 
peratures of season middle of week. Some 
winter killing of alfalfa. Poultry feed 
shortage curtailing production. 


Mt. Pleasant, Sanpete County 

We had an earlier spring this year, 
and June grass has been feeding cat- 
tle and sheep for two weeks (April 19). 
My sheep wintered better than they did 
in 1945, with less supplemental feed. 

Some sheep have been shorn here, 
and I will start around May 15. Shearers 


» are being paid 22'% cents per head with 


; up to | 


board and 22 cents without board, as 
compared with 22 and 21 cents last 
year. 

Wool was signed up early by hand- 
lers. No interest is charged on money 
advanced. 


The predatory animal situation is 
worse than it has been, and we do not 
have sufficient herders. 


Alfred Johnson, Jr. 


Randolph, Rich County 


Feed and weather are excellent 
(April 20). My sheep wintered fair 
with more supplemental feed required 
than last winter; we did not have 
enough feed. There have been some 
serious spring losses. 

Lambing is over and 10 per cent few- 
er lambs were saved than last year, 
although we had sufficient help and 
good weather. Shearing will start in 
May. Shearers will get 25 cents per 
head with board and 28 cents without 
board. 


The predator situation has improved 
here, and we are able to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of herders. 


L. B. Johnson 


Spring City, Sanpete County 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been very good this year. The grass is 
a month ahead of the last two years, 
but is becoming dry now (April 21). 
My sheep wintered in good shape. We 
had sufficient feed and no more supple- 
mental feeding was required than last 
winter. 

Lambing will start in May, but help 
is not very plentiful as yet. Shearing 


Mav, 1946 





MUNRO, KINCAID, ENGEHILL, tn. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Wren 
Warn 
a a a 


Summer and Melcher Streets 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 









































wool Handlers and Processors 


TEE 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 
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Ss are prepo” ’ 


CORRIEDALE poor and virile. ee 


‘ tent, long-lived: 


CORRIEDALE F 
ore goo “rioned, a 
- quiet dispost e ANBS fee 
CORRIEDPY valve, of 
» have ™ 


MERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 
1007 Sheridan St Laramie, Wyo 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS’N. 
Middleville, Mich. 











RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

uillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
leng stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant. Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva dwell 
San Angelo, Texas 
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is just starting, with shearers receiving 
25 cents per head with board and 26 
cents without. Rates last year were 23 
and 24 cents. These rates cover just 
shearing. 

We have plenty of herders but they 
are not good ones. Concerning preda- 
tors, we have a local trapper here who 
has caught 45 in two weeks. 

I think our main problem as wool 
growers and citizens of Utah is to get 
public lands back to the states. We 
will always be a pauper state as long 
as 90 per cent of it is controlled by 
eastern Senators. Imagine how east- 
ern people would howl if we in the 
West told them what they could do 
with 90 per cent of their state lands. 

It’s too bad we can’t eat wool. Per- 
haps we could feed Europe with some 
of it if we could make it into soup. It 
would at least be one way to reduce 
the stockpile . 

Orin Jensen 


Washington 


Temperatures generally slightly above 
normal; precipitation much below normal. 
Ideal growing weather. Winter wheat in 
excellent condition; jointing in some sec- 
tions in Yakima district. Pastures and 
meadows good. 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 

Weather and feed conditions are very 
good in this section, and with a good 
rain would continue to improve. The 
sheep wintered pretty well with suf- 
ficient feed on hand. 

The lambing season is over and we 
saved about 10 per cent more lambs 
per hundred ewes than last year. We 
had warm weather, but the help sit- 
uation is more acute than it has been 
for many years. 

Most of the sheep have been shorn. 
The shearing rate was 30 cents with 
board as against 27 cents last year. 

We do not have enough herders, and 
the coyotes are very bad. 

Don Sanders 


Wyoming 


Temperatures well above normal; no pre- 
cipitation except light scattered showers. 
Winter grains and grass making good 
growth. Livestock good; some shearing 
and range lambing. Sub-soil moisture fair 
to good, but surface becoming dry. Crops 
about 3 weeks ahead of last year. 


Douglas, Converse County 

We must have some rain soon to keep 
the grass, which has been coming in 
so well, growing. Most of the reservoirs 
here are dry (April 20). 





We had sufficient feed this winte; 
and did not require more supplement,] 
feed than a year ago; the sheep winter. 
ed well. 

Some lambing has started, but mos 
growers lamb from May 1 to May 5. We 
will have sufficient help. Shearing wil] 
begin around June 1. Wools were sign. 
ed up early here at $1 per head advance. 
No interest is charged, and most groy. 
ers re-signed with same handler as las 
year. 

We have 3 hired trappers in Con. 
verse County and pay a $5 bounty, 
which pretty well takes care of the 
predators. 

Some pre-lambing contracts offered 
13 cents to 13% cents, but most of the 
growers are holding off until lambing 
asking 14 cents. 

William J. Smith 





Council Hits Bull’s-Eye | 


(Continued from page 15) 


*"Where Can | Get Teaching Aids 
On Wool?” 


A new service for educators is being 
inaugurated this spring, the catalog of 
business sponsored literature and ma- 
terials on wool and wool products, 
Numerous requests from teachers all 
over the country for films, slides, 
pamphlets, bulletins, wall charts and 
exhibits prepared by industry for dis- 
tribution in the nation’s schools explain 
the necessity for such a catalog. Now 
in the process of preparation, the list 
has the enthusiastic approval of leading 
manufacturers, processors and distribv- 
tors. Preliminary queries, to ascertain 
the feasibility of such a teaching aid, 
indicate an enthusiastic reception not 
only among teachers, but among home 
demonstration agents, women’s club 
officers, and other clothing and home- 
making people as well. “Thank you for 
the opportunity to be represented in 
your catalog,” concludes Gardner 
Prechtel of Pacific Mills, in his letter 
authorizing the listing of his company’ 
booklets. 


Our Mailman’s Bag Is Heavy 
Educational services of the Count 
range from answering letters for fact 
ual information, to preparing booklets 
for classroom and consumer group use, 
like the “Saga” mentioned above. In 
the first seventeen weeks of the yeal, 
1875 letters were sent out supplying é 
wide’ ‘variety of information. Basi 
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facts about wool, its unique character- 
istics, the steps in its manufacture from 
fleece to fabric, are most frequently re- 
quested. But each mail brings some 
related request equally important in 
telling the story of wool to an ever 
wider audience. These have included 
requests for pictures to be used in a 
textile textbook and in Britannica Jun- 
ior; swatches to be photographed and 
used by a leading national magazine; 





UARMEAD 
RUMNEYS 


From Recently Imported 
New Zealand Rams 


All Oakmead Sheep Are 
Graded by Competent Judges 
and Registered by 
AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Route 2 
NEWBERG, OREGON 
Phone 34-F3 




















COLUMBIA SHEEP 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 


LAMB PRODUCTION 
We have the largest herd of registered Col- 
ia sheep in Colorado. headed by the 


Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 
Columbia Show 


Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 

















IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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data on mohair prices in the 1920’s; the 
use of sodium fluosilicate as a moth- 
proofing agent; patent number of a 
shrinkproofing process; checking a lay- 
man’s speech for possible errors of 
fact. The scope of the educational ser- 
vices is unlimited; every request re- 
ceives careful attention. Here’s what 
John Bode of La France Industries 
wrote: “Your advice and suggestion 
set forth in the letter have been deep- 
ly appreciated and will be carefully 
followed.” 


Wool Over the Air 


The radio releases featuring “airsped 
woolens” and “spring wool colors” num- 
bered 1152, reaching millions of radio 
listeners. 


Thank You For Your Cooperation 


“Thank you for your cooperation in 
preparing this article,” writes the editor 
of the Knitted Outerwear Times in 
appreciation for a story written by Mr. 
Ackerman for the Yearbook of that 
magazine. Special information has 
been prepared for the national and 
trade press, foreign publications in 
England, Australia, and Canada, mem- 
bers of Congress, consumer magazines, 
in addition to the regular “Woolfacts” 
releases. More than 4600 “Woolfacts” 
have been sent out since the first of 
the year. 





Virgin Wool Promotion 


ON April 1, 1946, the Carbon County 

Wool Growers Association, in a 
meeting at Rawlins, Wyoming, adopted 
the following resolution: 


“The Carbon County Wool Growers 
Association, meeting at Rawlins, Wyo- 
ming, April 1, 1946, requests the Ameri- 
can Wool Council to put special em- 
phasis on the term ‘virgin wool’ in its 
wool promotion activities, and seek ever 
to educate the consumer in the exact 
meanings of the wool terms employed 
in the Wool Products Labeling Act and 
of the term ‘virgin wool’ as defined 
by Rule 20 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission 
for the administration of that Act. 

“As there is a distinct difference in 
the meanings of the term ‘wool’ and 
the term ‘virgin wool’ in law, and 
it is common practice for sellers of 
merchandise to tell consumers that, 


‘Now, wool means virgin wool’, this 
association requests the American Wool 
Council to vigorously combat this prac- 
tice and to seek the aid of the Federal 
Trade Commission to bring about a 
proper use of these terms.” 





KEEP 'EM HEALTHY! 
GET RID OF 


WORMS InN 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


“3 NEMAZENE 


Dy, TABLETS 






INDIVIDUAL 
TREATMENT 


When you treat your animals with 
individual doses you know the job is 
well done. It’s the thrifty way, too. 
Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlore- 
thylene) or Nemazene Tablets (phe- 
nothiazine) are effective for the re- 
moval of large [roundworms from 
swine and poultry; hookworms from 
dogs, foxes and cats; and stomach 
worms from sheep, goats and cattle. 

Because Nemazene Tablets break 
up readily in water, they can also be 
given as a drench, or mixed with feed. 
You'll like the convenience and econ- 
omy of Nemazene Tablets. They are 
reliable. 


For cleaning up, disinfecting and 
dipping, use Kreso Dip No. 1, a 
standardized coal-tar dip and dis- 
infectant . . . used on thousands of 
farms during the past 45 years. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION” 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
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Selection of Show Fleeces 


(Continued from page 18) 


on it or it will pack down and lose its 
fluff. Never store the fleece in a hot 
room or where there is a possibility 
of its getting wet. The former might 
melt the grease, and the latter will 
cause molds to form. If danger from 
moths is present, moth-repellent crys- 
tals or non-staining insect spray may 
be used to good advantage. 

When the fleece is to be shipped to 
the show, place it in a pasteboard box 
which is large enough to allow the 
fleece to remain fluffy. A box allowing 
an inch or so between the wool and the 
sides of the box is quite satisfactory 
for this purpose. 

Every wool grower, especially boys 
and girls in club work, should send 
fleeces to fairs and shows. The satis- 
faction of producing and fitting a prize- 
winning fleece should be as great as 
producing and fitting a prize-winning 
sheep. 





lt Might Help! 


| aes Bush says it might help, if in this 
world of strife and turmoil, men 
would dare to speak the truth, and live 
the truth that pastures in their minds. 
If men had the courage (as they often 
have the will) to “Love Mercy, deal 
justly, and walk humbly with their 
God,” then men could be as God creat- 
ed men to be—“The noblest work of 
God.” 


If men would dare to face their fears, 
the fears that stultify the minds of 
men, fears that make of men stumbling 
blocks in God’s great plan for men— 
if men fenced out their fears and let the 
light of love shine through, then men 
might dare to climb and truly be the 
sons of God—free from fear of want, 
and free from fear of any kind. 

In Genesis 26 God said, “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, 
and let him have dominion over all,” 
and it was so. God did give man domin- 
ion over all (except his fellow man), 
but man was not content with that 
broad scope of God’s plan for men, so 
man made himself a blueprint and 
built a plan that gives to the few elevat- 
ed to the “seats of the mighty” dominion 
over all their brother men. 

And so great is the high esteem with 
which man beholds himself that man 
takes over, sets himself to rule by self- 
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ishness and greed, and to satisfy his 
lust for pelf and power, he rules with 
might, and if necessary to advance his 
personal glory, he’ll ruin his brother 
and take from him all that he has— 
his wife, his child, his humble home— 
and plunge his people, his country, and 
the world into that blood-red haze of 
madness men call War. 

Then, after men have died on battle- 
fields, in ships at sea, and in the air, 
when the youth of many lands are 
buried in some far off “Gettysburg”; 
when the home folks of a once boun- 
teous land line up as beggars to beg for 
substance, when men steal for bread to 
feed the young, when mothers turn 
prostitutes and sell their bodies that the 
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babes they nourish at their breast may 
live; when a country has been laid jn 
ruins, its farm lands plowed with shot 
and shell and sown with mines, its 
cities, towns, and homes destroyed, its 
transportation system links of tangled 
steel, industrial plants in ruins—then jt 
is when the war lord looks upon the 
wreckage his personal ambition has 
wrought; it is then he takes his stand 
in some conspicuous place and loudly 
makes his prayer (to be heard of men) 
to God, as did the Pharisee in Luke 8/1] 
ae thank thee God that I am not like 
other men.” 


es 


And so it is that men seek to exalt 
themselves, seek for themselves do- 
minion over their fellow man, and jn 
their pride make claim that their right 
to rule is a divine right, and build fo, 
themselves a monument with tax 
money wrung from burdened people, 
and write thereon the achievements 
and the glory of their reign, the cultur- 
al nobility of their house, the nearness 
of their kinship to the Fatherhood of 
God. 


However, not all men are thus. Once 
there was one of humble birth and 
parentage who stands today the great- 
est of all who have ever lived, yet He 
never led an army; He never waged 
a war; He wore no crown nor waved a 
scepter as an emblem of authority. 
His flag was white—the flag of peace, 
His message that of love, a message 
that brought hope into the hearts of 
men, courage to those frightened with 
fear. He spoke of faith to a world in 
doubt. 


That man was Jesus, The Man of 
Galilee. The story of his life, the story 
of his ministry, the story of the Cross 
was not written on tablets of stone. It 
was written into the gospels by those 
who knew Him, loved Him, and served 
with Him in his ministry among men. 
The Apostles told the story, a story 
that has been told and retold by men 
of faith in the mission fields in all parts 
of the world, men and women who 
have denied themselves that they 
might tell the story of Him who went 
about just doing good. 





POST SCRIPT 


The Man of Galilee said (Luke 17/1), 
“It is impossible but that offences wil 
come; but woe unto him through whom 
they come!” 

Peter Spraynozzle 
of 
Sheepfold, U.S.A. 
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The Livestock and Meat Industry is frequently con- 
fronted with problems of mutual concern to all 
segments of the business. To face these situations 
squarely is characteristic of this broad industry, 
and over the years many tough problems have 
been solved by pulling together. “Team work” is 
the keynote of this business and the job is being 
done better each year. 


Here’s a recent experience which illustrates the 
effectiveness of “pulling together.” In the summer 
of 1944, it appeared probable that an over-supply 
of grass-finished cattle would arrive at the markets 
within a relatively short period of time. It was to 
the mutual advantage of all to avert this potentially 
disastrous condition. A CATTLE AND BEEF IN- 
DUSTRY committee, representing all interests, 
faced this problem together. A coordinated pro- 
gram of action was planned and carried out by the 
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producers, meat processors, and meat retailers. 
The record movement of cattle from grazing areas 
through the markets, processing plants pa retail 
channels was handled without a serious bottleneck. 
The industry had anticipated a grave threat—by joint 
planning and action serious hardships were avoided. 

Let’s face it... solving the problems of the Live- 
stock and Meat Industry will continually require 
this same energy and determination. Alert leader- 
ship and united action will be equal to any situation 
arising within the industry. 





\\ La\ L/ 
WILSON & Co. 
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MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago + Kansas City + New York 
Los Angeles . Oklahoma City 
Omaha «+ Albertlea + Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor 















































Chicago! 


The Country's Largest Live Stock Market 


Under the central market system, 


sound and true values for livestock are 


established. 


Over 300 buyers compete at the 
Chicago Stock Yards for your ship- 
ments. This variety and volume of 
competitive trading sets values on all 
live stock regardless of where they are 


sold. 


For the highest possible dollar — 
assured to you by the largest number 
of competing buyers at any point in 
America— consign your next shipment 
to Chicago. 


The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 
By Shipping to the Central Market 



































